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Strength for Education 


oD axe DOE is a teacher in Los Angeles. She is pro- * 
tected against unjust dismissal. She is a member of a 
sound retirement system. She is teaching in a State in 
which school financial support is sustained by a Con- 
stitutional guarantee. She enjoys protection, security — 
she is able to carry on the all-important work of teaching 
boys and girls without fear of reprisal or mental worry 
over old-age destitution. 


I wonder if Jane Doe fully realizes that there are 
organizations in this country, with millions of dollars 
at their collective disposal, which are striving to destroy 
the structure which friends of education have so pains- 
takingly built. 





I wonder if she realizes that to defend this structure 
and improve it, the influence of the entire profession 
must be brought to bear through teacher organizations — local, state and national. 


Dora I. Dysart 


That is why officers of our organizations are constantly pleading for membership! 
Close to the conflict, they realize that disaster will strike many of our ideals unless 
attacks upon them are met by a profession —- cohesive and strong. 

I urge Jane Doe and all of our fellow-workers in the elementary schools of Los 
Angeles to join their own Elementary Club; to support the ATOLA*, to support 
California Teachers Association, including the Welfare Home and the Public Rela- 
tions division; and to join National Education Association. 

Locally, each year public education is attacked by groups with financial resources 
scores of times greater than those available to the friends of education. The adequate 
maintenance of our local organizations is extraordinarily urgent. 

Legislatively, the ATOLA sphere of influence is great, but of the 40 members of 
the State Senate only one is elected from Los Angeles County. California Teachers 
Association is a great organization. The closest cooperation exists between the two 
groups. From this cooperation, each gains strength vital to education. 

Great national problems confront our schools and the teaching profession over 
the entire United States. The NEA is of real and vital importance to every teacher 
in this city. Its research service is invaluable. We rely upon the NEA for bringing 
about changes in Federal law which deprive many teachers and others of their rights 
as citizens; for securing Federal aid so that the goal of equal opportunity for all 
children may be attained. 


Solidarity must prevail in our organizations — local — state — national. Each one 


of us has a personal responsibility for effective teamwork. HAVE YOU JOINED 
ALL THREE? 


Dora I. Dysart, President, 


Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club 


Los ANGELES SCHOOL JOURNAL, NOVEMBER 3, 1941 


*Affiliated Teacher Organizations of Los Angeles. 
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CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO 


Elizabeth Borton de Trevino 


Editor’s Note: This splendid feature article 
ls accurate and authentic, written by an author- 
Ity on Mexican folklore who has spent many 
Christmas holidays in Mexico. 


I, Mexico Christmas Eve is Noche 
Buena . . . the Good Night. And 
here the Christmas symbol is not so 
much the Christmas tree, though it 
has its place in the celebrations, but 
the Noche Buena flower, or the beau- 
tiful poinsettia, which comes to full 
glory toward the end of December in 
the gardens and in the mountains of 
Mexico. 

Christmas celebrations begin in 
Mexico long before Christmas Eve. 
Actually the time of festivity may be 
said to begin on the great Mexican 
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holiday of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
December 12. In every town and 


city of the Republic, ceremonies are. 


held in churches to this, the patron 
saint of Mexico. Indians in the vivid 
costume of the Matachines, dance 
outside, from dawn until the last 
mass, as a devotion “to give pleasure 
to the Virgin.” 

Near Mexico City, at the national 
shrine to the Virgin of Guadalupe, or 
the Basilica, there are devotions be- 
ginning from the day before. Thou- 
sands of pilgrims arrive to do honor 
to the saint in her temple, the graves 
in the holy ground near-by are decor- 
ated, and groups of native dancers 
perform for hours in the square. 

Beginning on December 15 the gay 
time of the Posadas gets under way. 
This is, like many other Christmas 
festivities, a rite that began in solemn 
religious observance, and has become 
a social event. Groups of mutual 
friends get together and arrange to 
celebrate the Posadas, or the search of 
the Holy Family for lodgings. To- 
ward dusk the parties arrive, and 
knock on the door of the first house 
selected for the Posada; singing a tra- 
ditional air . . . “Let us in, we are 
weary and seek rest,” the celebrants 
ask for lodging. From within comes 
the reply, “Seek elsewhere. . . .” 

At last however, the suppliants, af- 
ter going around the house, with their 
lighted candles, are admitted, and 
merrymaking begins. Mexican chil- 
dren are, as always, in the center of 
al) the fun. They have pinatas, or great 
colored gourds decorated with tissue 
paper, hanging from the rafters full 
of sweets; they strike at this with 
decorated poles until the gourd breaks 
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and the candies tumble down. The 
grown-ups amuse themselves with 
songs, stunts, and dancing until time 
to sit down to tamales and chocolate, 
or cakes and wine, or both. 

These Posadas are held every night 
until Christmas Eve, when the reli- 
gious character of the ceremony be- 
comes uppermost. In the last house 
a Nacimiento or Manger Scene is 
ready, and when the pilgrims enter, 
singing, they bring the image of the 
Christ Child; kneeling and reciting 
prayers, the group waits with bowed 
head while the image of the Child is 
placed in the waiting arms of the Vir- 
gin, thus symbolizing the birth of 
Christ. Then joy abounds, and there 
is every sort of entertainment appro- 
priate to the evening. At midnight 
the adults all go to Cock’s Crow 
Mass, and afterward return for feast- 
ing. 

Now the Christmas feasting in 
Mexico is different from that of the 
United States. Typical Christmas 
dishes are chocolate, foamy and fla- 
vored with almond and cinnamon, and 
the tamales of the region. In North 
Mexico tamales are small and juicy, a 
thin paste of steamed corn covering a 
morsel of pork cooked with red chili 
and raisins, and the whole folded into 
a corn husk and steamed. To accom- 
pany these and serve as a sweet are 
tiny tamales made of corn flavored 
with cinnamon and stuffed with nuts 
and raisins. 

In Oaxaca the tamale is made of 
corn, chicken with sweet mole (a dark 
sauce made of many spices, not pi- 
quant) and folded in banana leaves. 
Instead of chocolate, one takes atole 
with these . . . a drink made of corn 
masa (husked dry corn ground to a 
powder) flavored with chocolate and 
cinnamon. 


In Mexico City the tamales are light 
and fluffy, sometimes stuffed with 
strawberries, or made of chicken and 
green tomatoes. 

On Christmas Day, there is the 
usual time of gift-giving, complete for 
the younger children with Christmas 
trees, Santa Claus, and all the rites 
sacred to American childhood. In 
many homes a traditional Christmas 
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dinner like the American version is 
served, but it is more likely that a 
lighter meal, ending with bunuelos 
and coftee, will mark the day. Bunue- 
los are a special Christmas sweet, 
made of an.egg dough, flavored with 
anise and cinnamon, rolled out very, 
very thin, fried crisp, and then pow- 
dered with sugar. 


To guests who call during the day 
and evening the Mexican drink, rom- 
pope, is offered. This is usually pre- 
pared some days in advance by the 
mistress of the house. It is a delicious, 
hearty drink something like egg-nog, 
made by boiling milk with almond 
paste and stirring in many yolks of 
egg until it is thick and golden. Then 
it is flavored with stick cinnamon, va- 
nilla beans, and good cognac. 


In hotels and restaurants, the Posa- 
das are carried out in the form of 
dances and special suppers, without 
the religious note. 


Manger scenes, or Nacimientos, in 
the home are illumined and left open 
in windows, so that passers-by may 
see them. A favorite stroll on Christ- 
mas Eve takes one by many lighted 
windows, to see the imagination and 
loving care which has gone into the 
Nacimientos. 

These are the joy of the children 
for weeks previous to Christmas. From 
year to year the children gather to- 
gether the little images of the Holy 
Family, the animal figures . . . in 
wood, straw, clay, or porcelain .. . and 
all the other things needed. They are 
given the drawing-room or the sala in 
which to work, and sometimes they 
build mountain ranges, with many 

CHRISTMAS 
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I am personally conducting another holiday, 
all-expense tour to Mexico City, Guadalajara, 
Puebla, The Pyramids, ete. 16 glorious days, 
over 550 miles of private auto travel in 
Mexico. Years of experience in Mexico travel 
have given me insight into just the type and 
cost of tour the traveler most desires. Party 
limited to one deluxe air-conditioned Pull- 
man. All first-class. Literature ready. 
DECEMBER 20 to JANUARY 4 
PRICE from $187 
Under supervision of “MEXICO TOURS” of 
Mexico City. 
Also—Special 9 Day Tour Via Air. 
(Pan American) 


HOWARD L. BROWN 


ALASKA and MEXICO TOURS 
502 Paramount Building .... Los Angeles 
Over 1200 former Mexico and Alaska 
tour members. 


DURING 


Know the Amerieas 


Pan america in Poster Stamps is an 
album issued by Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C. Know the Americas 
stamps comprise a series of 24, beautifully 
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colored, and covering phases in the history 
of the 21 republics of this hemisphere. 
William Manger is counselor for Pan- 
American Union. 


The album for mounting contains sta- 
tistics on population, size, capitals, princi- 
pal exports of the American nations, an 
interesting account of the development of 
Pan-Americanism, and a short descriptive 
story of each stamp in the series. 


Price 15 cents for each unit of 24 stamps 
and one album; do not remit in postage 
stamps. 


villages, the Wise Men coming from 
afar off, led by the Star, progressing 
daily nearer the little manger in Beth- 
lehem, until the Eve of Christmas, 
when they are brought into the glow- 
ing manger. Sheep graze on the hill- 
sides, and the shepherds watch their 
flocks. Naturally the villages created 
by Mexican children take on Mexican 
characteristics. The peasants are in 
Mexican dress; sometimes one can see 
Mexican tortilleras at work not far 
from the Holy Birthplace. But it is an 
activity of creation and devotion 
which the children carry out, far more 
imaginative and absorbing than the 
simple trimming of a Christmas tree. 
The gifts exchanged at Christmas 
in Mexico are such as those given 
everywhere in Christendom, except 
that Mexicans almost never give each 
other practical things like washing 
machines, or new carpets. Gifts are 
personal. Hand-made gifts are still 
specially prized. Children’s toys are 
of great variety, and show all the cre- 
ative arts of the native Mexican, from 
delicate toys made of glass and pot- 
tery, to the sturdy and amusing straw 
toys which Mexican children love, as 
do small Americans their rag dolls. 


COOK'S 


FINEST OF TOURS 


MEXICO 


The Grand Xmas Tour 
DEC. 20-JAN. 4 
$250up, L. A. to L. A. 


The Popular New Year's Tour 
DEC. 26-JAN. 10 
$230 up, L. A. to L. A. 


Special Events and Sightseeing 
De Luxe Air Conditioned Train 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS, INC. 


- - + 520 W. Sixth St. 
Beverly Hills - - - 9468 Wilshire Bivd. 
San Francisco 318 Stockton St. 
The World’s Largest and Oldest Travel 
Organization Within Reach 
of Your Phone. 


Los Angeles 


The Harvard College National Scholar- 
ships, a descriptive report at the end of six 
years, a very interesting 42-page bulletin 
issued from the Dean's Office, 12 Univer- 
sity Hall, Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, gives a comprehensive ac- 
count of the results of the national scholar- 
ship plan during the first six years it has 
been in effect. A considerable number of 
California students have been enabled to 
go to Harvard on these scholarships. 


IT’S IMPORTANT 


to know where to 
stay to get the most 
in comfort and con- 
venience ... That's 
why so many visitors 
to Los Angeles select 
the Biltmore. Rates 
are most reasonable, 
too. 


1500 Rooms—All with Baths 


Singles from $4 
Doubles from $6 





COLUMBUS SAW IT FIRST 


Dorothy Durbin Decatur, Jefferson School, San Francisco 


N INETY minutes by Pan Amer- 
ican plane from Miami lies Havana, 
beauitful capital of our lovely island 
neighbor, Cuba. 

She is well worth a visit longer than 
that of the usual cruise boat. Because 
winter has always been considered 
“the season” in Cuba there is a mis- 
taken idea that it is the only time to 
go. 

There is no denying the summer 
heat but it is not nearly as unpleas- 
ant as the eastern United States in 
summer. Atlantic breezes blow over 
the island. Evenings are agreeable. 
The sun, as it sinks into the deep blue 
waters, gives a magnificent compensa- 
tion of glorious skies. Sunsets seen 
off Malecon, with Morro Castle in the 
foreground, are rivalled only by those 
in the interior countryside with royal 
palms in stately silhouette against 
flaming-golden sky. 

Although Havana is so near the 
United States it has preserved its na- 
tive integrity and is more Spanish 
than is faraway Mexico City. The 
only familiar note is Woolworths 
which the Cubans call “the ten-cent” 


AS WORLD FAMOUS 
AS SAN FRANCISCO 


and which houses the only American 
restaurant, always crowded with Cu- 
bans. 

The many Cuban restaurants are all 
open to the street, as are also the 
soda fountains where one may obtain 
tropical fruits in frosted drinks or 
ice-cream. They have sodas and sun- 
daes but they go us one better with 
their “mondaes,” a combination of 
soda and sundae. 
cious is coco glace’, coconut ice-cream 
frozen and served in the coconut 
shell. 

Havana is beautiful with architec- 
tural evidences of its former wealth in 
public buildings and fine residences. 
One of the most imposing and elegant 
of these buildings is Asturian Club. 
The requisite of membership is being 
native to the Asturia province in 
Spain, or the son of an Asturian. The 
building occupies a half-block, has an 
interior stairway as beautiful as a 
king’s palace, a magnificent ballroom 
with a small theater, a beautifully fur- 
nished and equipped library, a game- 
room and bar, done in Spanish tile 
depicting the life and adventures of 
Don Quixote, a board of directors 
room, luxuriously walled and fur- 
nished in mahogany. Dues are $2 a 
month and there are 60,000 members, 
all workingmen in the humbler posi- 
tions of life. The organiaztion also 
maintains a hospital, sick benefits and 
schools for their children. There are 


other clubs, with the same type of or- . 


ganization, maintained by other 
Spanish provincials, but the Asturians 
have the largest and most impressive. 

During summer, Cuban families 
spend their days and evenings in the 
many beach clubs which, by their 
thousands of memberships, have very 
modest dues. 

Not all of Cuba’s beauty is in its 
capital. The Central Highway crosses 
the island from Havana to Santiago, 
passing through agricultural Cuba, 
great plantations of waving green su- 
gar-cane, fields of pineapple and to- 
bacco, groves of banana and papaya, 


Particularly deli- 
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and many tropical fruits unfamiliar to 
our use. Dotted through the pattern 
of green are the gray-and-white bo- 
hios or native thatched dwellings. 

At the western tip of the island in 
the Organos Mountains is the beau- 
tiful Valley of Vinales. Here Nature 
has carved the peaks in the shape of 
the mesas of our own Southwest, but 
these Cuban mesas are always covered 
with green. 

Surrounding the charming old city 
of Trinidad, birthplace of Cuban no- 
bility, is another mountain range, 
where three beautiful rivers cascade 
through tropical gorges. Trinidad is 
yet unspoiled by modern civilization. 
Cuba had no iron, so the Spaniards 
could not decorate their balconies and 
windows as they did in other colonies. 
Instead they used the native cedar 
and mahogany, and the houses of 
Trinidad still have these original 
wooden balconies and grilles. 

For the photographer Trinidad is a 
paradise, for the antique dealer, a 
gold-mine. Each house still occupied 
by the descendents of the original 
families is filled with treasures of huge 
old furniture, elaborate crystal chan- 
deliers and great gold-framed mirrors. 

It was from Trinidad that Cortes 
set sail for his conquest of Mexico. 
The old ceiba tree still lives to which 
he moored his ships. 

At the eastern end of the island is 
Santiago, the old capital, doubly in- 
teresting to us for its historical inter- 
est in the war for Cuban indepen- 
dence. The old Morro is in ruins 
but it commands a wonderful view of 
the bay, now bordered with summer 
homes and beach clubs. 


In the cemetery at Santiago is 
buried the great Cuban patriot Marti, 
the most revered figure in the history 


of the republic. His tomb, beautiful 
in the dignity of simplicity, is a fit- 
ting tribute to the nobility of his life. 

This year, for the first time, the 
University of Havana offered a sum- 


mer school to foreign students. Our 


Cuban neighbors can well be proud of 
that university, housed in modern 
buildings of Grecian style of arch- 
itecture, and set upon a hill overlook- 
ing the city and the residential su- 
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burbs. The professorate all hold 
doctors degrees; many have studied in 
our universities. There were 90 for- 
eign students, representing 14 states 
of our country and two foreign coun- 
tries. The courses offered covered a 
wide range of subjects pertaining to 
the history and culture of Cuba as 
well as Spain and the Spanish-Amer- 
icas. 


Many of the Cuban students and 
teachers attended their first summer 
school. They were as good-looking 
and intelligent a group of young peo- 
ple as one would find at home, with 
perhaps more graciousness and friend- 
liness for the visitor than our own ex- 
uberent youth would show. 


The Cuban people are very friendly 
and hospitable, with a lightness of 
spirit and a happy outlook on life. 
There is none of the feeling of aloof- 
ness that exists in other Spanish 
countries. The Cuban, although he 
lives in the tropics, has the character- 
istics of the Spanish spirit of the old 
West. He likes you and he wants 
you to like him. His charm is the 
simplicity of true gentleness. 


His country has everything to in- 
terest the tourist, beautiful scenery, 
sports and entertainment and histor- 
ical places, the oldest in the Americas. 


If the Great Admiral and the in- 
trepid Spanish captains are now sail- 
ing the Celestial seas, I wonder if they 
can look down upon the blue Carib- 
bean and the Gulf they knew so well 
and see the great white ships plowing 
through the sea lanes their little car- 
avels chartered so long ago; or do 
they marvel at the powerful silver 
clippers flying over the islands where 
they first planted the flag and cross 
of Spain in the New World. 


Scenes in Cuba 


Top to Bottom: 1. Entrance to Univer- 
sity of Havana. 2. A house in old Trinidad. 
3. Part of the old wall that surrounded the 
old city of Havana. 4. The Science Build- 
ing of the University, where summer 
school classes were held. 
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Thursday Mornings 
11:00 to 11:30 
Starting January 8, 1942 
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MUTUAL-DON LEE 
NETWORK 


The great and thrilling histori- 
cal songs of America are only one 
of a series of Standard School 
Broadcast programs you may hear 
when this fine program is re- 
sumed, after the holidays, on 
January 8. 


The stories of great American 
composers, and examples of their 
best work, weave a brilliant pat- 
tern, week after week—well worth 
hearing. 

Tune in to your nearest Mutual- 
Don Lee station, Thursday morn- 
ings, for this interesting series. 
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Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History sponsors national observance of 
Negro History Week, February 8-15; Car- 
ter G. Woodson is director of the Associa- 
tion and editor of Journal of Negro History 
and Negro History Bulletin; offices, 1538 
Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 









































Mexiean Holiday Tour 


Hhowarp L. Brown, widely-known 
Southern Californian, organizer and con- 
ductor of tours, who specializes in Alaska 
and Mexico trips, announces a_personally- 
conducted all-expense tour to Mexico dur- 
ing Christmas vacation, December 20 to 
January 4. 

Party is limited to one de luxe air-con- 
ditioned Pullman, all first-class, 16 days, 
including over 550 miles of private auto- 
mobile travel in Mexico. Prices from $187 
up; write to Howard L. Brown, 502 Par- 
amount Building, Los Angeles, for liter- 
ature. 


Arthur C. Kincaid, last year vice-princi- 
pal of Red Bluff grade school, is now in the 
Junior high at Vallejo. Bertha Tower, for 
more than 30 years a grade teacher in Red 
Bluff schools, has retired. Ralph W. Cioffi, 
for some time vice-principal at Red Bluff, 
now in Alameda, is a proud papa. His 
wife, Maxine, is daughter of a Red Bluff 
teacher, Miss Elizabeth Dailey. 


* * * 


From Man to Machine, a pictorial his- 
tory of invention, by Agnes Rogers, a fine 
big exciting book, profusely illustrated, ap- 
peals to all ages for its story is one of age- 
less fascination. Graphs, maps, and charts 
help explain what the machines do. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Company, 34 
Beacon Street, Boston; price $2.50. 


* * * 


Training for National Defense, current 
issue ef Building America, gives a vivid 
picture of what is being done for civilian 
defense in every community in the coun- 
try, and show the reader where he fits into 
the picture. 

This study of the greatest emergency in 
our national history is the result of a thor- 
ough, intensive job of research by trained 
editorial experts of Society for Curriculum 
Study. Like all Building America units, 
each containing from 50 to 70 vivid illus- 
trations, it transforms a confusing scene 
into a sharp, balanced picture of a sub 
ject of vital interest to all Americans. Dis- 
tributed by Americana Corporation, 2 West 
45th Street, New York City; price 30 cents. 






Spend EASTER VACATION in 


DEATH VALLEY 


with the West Coast School of Nature Study 


2 quarter units college credit. Write P. Victor Peterson, San Jose State College, San Jose, California. 
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California Teachers Association pro- 
vides placement service for its members 
at nominal cost. 

Address Earl G. Gridley, 15 Shattuck 
Square, Berkeley, phone THornwall 


5600; or 

Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 
Street Los Angeles, phone TRinity 
1558. 





Set My Hands to the Task 


W. J. Sanders, Visalia Junior College, 
Tulare County 


8.5 my hands to the task; 
Fix my eyes on the goal; 

Keep my feet on the ground; 
Send me light for my soul. 


Give me wisdom as guide; 
Common sense as a tool; 
Lest mind take the lead 
And play me the fool. 


Give me courage to stand 
When retreat means to yield; 
Yet let me finesse 
If I always retrieve. 


Give me faith not to flinch, 
Yet sweet grace to atone; 

Give me love to forgive, 
Lest I fight on alone. 


* * 


We as Teachers 


Ti Education Bulletin of Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, which has a 
membership of 56,751 educational workers 
throughout the schools of that state, used 
as the leading feature of a recent issue an 
article, “We As Teachers,” by Mrs. Pauline 
Merchant, teacher in Washington School, 
Garden Grove, which first appeared in the 
June, 1941, issue of Sierra Educational 
News. 

Mrs. Merchant has given to the teachers 
of the country a challenging definition of 
the duty of teachers. We are glad that the 
teachers of Pennsylvania will read Mrs. 
Merchant's article. She is a member of the 
Board of Directors of California Teachers 
Association and represents. the Southern 
Section. 
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Eugene Tincher of Long Beach, President 
of California School Trustees Association 





Eucene TINCHER of Long Beach, 
president of California School Trustees As- 
sociation, is a new member of CTA State 
Council of Education, succeeding Dr. C. W. 
Pierce of Los Angeles, junior past-president 
of the trustees group. Mr. Tincher, a prom- 
inent attorney, is a member of the Long 
Beach Board of Education and for years 
has been actively interested in the public 
schools of California. 


Repeal of Resolution 





(See also Sierra Educational News, Novem- 
ber, 1941, Pages 7, 10, 11) 


C€ aurornia State Board of Educa- 
tion at its recent meeting in Santa Barbara 
repealed the resolution which it had adopted 
in July relating to solicitation or collection 
of dues in public schools for state-wide 
teachers organizations.—California Schools, 
vol. 12, no. 11, page 226. 
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Christmas Eve 


Alberta Dredla, Home Economics Teacher, 
Palo Verde High School, Blythe, 
Riverside County 


Curistmas, 

Greatest celebration of the world, 

The simple expression of the understanding 
heart. 

Clear is the air floating round the world 

And back again, rustling, faint, mingled, 

Tired at the close of the year, like a for’ 
gotten tune. 

Two newsboys talk in their everyday poetry 

As they press through the early crowds, 


And the freeness of their nasal words 








































KEEP THE PLEDGE 


California has promised 1000 memberships in 
American Association of School 
Administrators 


CONVENTION, SAN FRANCISCO, FEBRUARY, 1942 
Send your $5 dues to the Membership Chairman, 


PANSY JEWETT ABBOTT, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Redwood City, California 


De this Today — Do not delay 









NUMBER 10 






Can be felt in the air. 
The faint cries on down the street 
At the 


wreaths, 


bazaars where 


selling 


they're 


Bunches of evergreen leaves alternated 
With berries pinned tightly together 

By numbed chilled hands. 

Filled cars move up and down the street 
Through 


corners, 


the gathering groups on the 

In and out until their way comes to an end. 

As if the hush of the thousand and hun- 
dreds 

Of years ago had come, 

The air stills for a moment, 

And comes back to life again 


In the voice of a carol. 
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For These Our Children, picturing significant phases of the San Jose School Department, Walter L. Bachrodt, superintendent, 
is a handsome brochure from which we have the pleasure of presenting the above plate. “These students are studying, in a vivid 
manner, the development, resources, people, regions, and traditions of our country.” 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK AND CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Edward H. Hurlbut, Director of Publicity, California Teachers Association 


Ll. a general discussion of Public 
Relations as applied to’ California 
Teachers Association specific objec- 
trves of accomplishment are not at all 
times provable. We are dealing with 
rather an abstract concept as relating 
to the accomplishments of the public 
schools and the better appreciation of 
these accomplishments by the public 
generally. 


However, in Public Schools Week, 
a distinctive California observance, 
the opportunity is given of making 
these abstract objectives practical by 
a final climax of teacher, to pupil, to 
parent. 


Aside from all other valuable work 
done during the year by administra- 
tors, superintendents, principals and 
teachers in their respective community 
fields, the “tie-up” of these local ac- 
complishments comes in the annual 
celebration of Public Schools Week in 
the spring and American Education 
Week in the fall of each year. 

Just a bit of background here be- 
fore showing the invaluable part the 
individual teacher, each unit member 
of CTA, may take in these annual ob- 
servances. 

Twenty-two years ago the first Pub- 
lic Schools Week was held. There was 
a shortage of teaching material due to 
war service and related demands. 

Charles Albert Adams, then Grand 
Master of Masons of California, an 
outstanding friend of the public 
schools and later a member of the 
State Board of Education, called to the 
attention of the Masonic fraternity of 
California the grave danger then 
threatening the entire public school 
system. 

Effective efforts were made. The 
public became aroused to the immi- 
nent danger of permitting even the 
slightest impairment to our schools, 
the very foundation and arch of our 
Democratic structure. 

During the years that have fol- 
lowed, Public Schools Week has long 





departed from being a purely Masonic 
event. It now is annually celebrated 
as a community event throughout the 
State, with the cooperation of Califor- 
nia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
California Department of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Grand Parlors of the 
Native Sons and Daughters, Califor- 
nia Federation of Womens Clubs, 
and many other State and local civic, 
social and fraternal groups. 


Last year over a million visitors 
attended meetings in school audi- 
teriums or visited their neighborhood 
schools to refresh themselves on the 
achievements and problems of modern 
education. Public Schools Week has 
gradually become a vast motivating 
force for a constantly-strengtheniny 
bond of good-will between our schools 
and the people. It therefore offers 
the climax period of the year for the 
individual teacher to do his or her 
part toward the increasing develop- 
ment of our specific good-will ob- 
jective. 


Framework of the Week 


In January of each year, Mr. 
Adams, “Father of Public Schools 
Week,” and chairman of the State 
committee for the past 22 years, be- 
gins sending out proclamations from 
leaders of various State organizations, 
and urging the early formation of lo- 
cal Public Schools Week committees 
in the far-flung communities of Cali- 
fornia, from Alpine to Imperial, from 
the great urban centers to the com- 
munity of the one-room school. 

The celebration is annually held 
during the last week in April, after 
Eastern and before the summer vaca- 
tion. 

Active participating member of the 
State committee is Roy W. Cloud, 
State Executive Secretary of Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. The State 
Secretary of the committee is and has 
been for many years, the editor of 
this magazine. 


Merely a detail to show how closely 
knit the CTA is to this all-important 
event, the writer of this article has 
been for 18 years the Director of Pub- 
licity for the week. 


The. State committee does not han- 
dle details of publicity, local arrange- 
ments, nor committee selections for 
the local communities. The publicity 
that goes out and the operations of 
the major committee are essentially 
State-wide. 


The Teacher 


A detail of operation that may be 
ef interest —likewise followed in 
CTA work — is that of maintaining 
contact with local publicity chairmen, 
so that they may keep in touch with 
their own home press. The purpose 
of this is two-fold: first to interest lo- 
cal editors in such material as is re- 
ceived by them from State headquar- 
ters and, second, to stimulate editors 
to a special interest in news growing 
out of the activities of local commuit- 
tees. This method has returned excel- 
lent results by bringing the commun- 
ity newspaper, through visits of their 
ewn community leaders of influence, 
into thoroughgoing relationship with 
the week, both before, and during the 
week itself. It may be said here that 
the press of the State has heen most 
generous in space allotments to Pub- 


lic Schools Week. 


Administrators and superintendents 
are always to the fore in this annual 
work. In scores of communities su- 
perintendents are local chairmen. But 
the teachers have their individual 
place of high importance in this an- 
nual good-will job. Their task, after 
all, is to do the final “selling.” They 
are the ones, who, during the week, 
are the individual contacts between 
parents and pupil: this especially 
where school visits are made, or open 
houses held. 


As a detail of information the San 
Francisco committee in charge of the 
week annually has printed a small 
card, about 2 by 4 inches, distributed 
through the principals to al! teachers 
and so to the pupils. It has 2 form ot 
invitation, taken home by the child, 
for the parents, and friends, to visit 
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their school during Public Schools 
Week. 


i, a torn world, with a constant tax 
rise and the schools inevitably under 
attack, it would seem the obligation 
this coming Public Schools Week, tor 
the unit teacher to do an even better 
job than ever before, of sustaining 
public good-will. 


Teachers for Tenure 


Survey Made in Central Section 


Fulton, teacher, 4A- 
4B Grades, Roosevelt School, Bakers- 
field, and Helen Hoessel, teacher of 
social studies, Emerson School, Bak- 
ersfield, were appointed by a group of 
teachers there to make a survey of 
teacher opinion on tenure. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to one of every 
20 teachers in Central California 
counties, 123 were returned, repre- 
senting over half of the teachers in 
this CTA Section. 


The conclusions revealed that Central 
California teachers strongly favor the non- 
political selection of employees as under 
the present tenure law. They believe that 
this method best serves the interests of the 
school children and of society at large. This 
finding is significant inasmuch as over 60% 
of the teachers reporting in this survey do 
not themselves possess tenure. 


The survey indicates that something 
should be done for teachers in California 
school districts having an a.d.a. of less 
than 850. Seven out of every ten teachers 
responding indicated that inter-district ten- 
ure could be granted to smaller school dis- 
tricts which do not have tenure. Such 
inter-district tenure could eliminate the 
problem of a static teaching staff — a prob- 
lem which was probably a major reason for 
excluding districts under 850 a.d.a. in the 
present law. 


Impetus for the survey was the result: 
a. of discussions of the “tramp-teacher sit- 
uation”, b. the problem of the dismissal of 
teachers classified as “incompetent”, to- 
gether with c. a knowledge of the signifi- 
cance and nature of the tenure problem — 
a problem concerned with the effectiveness 
of the entire educational system itself — 
that of the selection and the retention of 
efficient teachers. 


CTA Honor Schools 


School Staffs Enrolled 100% in California 
Teachers Association for 1942 


Southern Section 


Imperial County — Calexico: Calexico 
Union High, Dool, Hoffman; Calipatria 
Union High; Eastside; Eucalyptus. 


Inyo County — Lone Pine Union High. 


Los Angeles County — Covina: Lark El- 
len; Manhattan Beach; Montebello: Bell 
Gardens, Greenwood, Washington; New- 
hall; San Gabriel: Lincoln, McKinley; South 


Pasadena: Administrative Department, Ju-. 


nior High School, El Centro, Las Flores. 


Orange County — Anaheim Union High, 
Diamond, Irvine, San Clemente, Tustin. 


Riverside — Perris Union High; River- 
side City: Grant, Independiente, Lowell, 
Magnolia, Palm. 


San Bernardino County — Colton: Gar- 
field; San Bernardino City: Detention 
Home, Mt. Vernon, Washington; Upland. 


San Diego County — Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Union High, San Ysidro, South Bay Union. 


Santa Barbara County — Guadalupe, 
Lompoc Elementary, Montecito. 


Ventura County — Mound. 


Bay Section 


Piedmont Public Schools — Pied 
mont High, Egbert W. Beach School, 
Frank C. Havens School and Wild- 
wood School. Harry W. Jones, su- 
perintendent. It is a distinct pleasure 
to report that this is the 22nd conse- 
cutive year that Piedmont teachers 
have been 100% in their membership 
in California Teachers Association. 


Richmond — El Cerrito Junior High, 
Harding, Kensington, Lincoln, Nystrom, 
Peres, Pullman, Stege, Washington and 


Woodrow Wilson Elementary Schools. 


San Francisco — Alvarado, Franklin and 
Jean Parker Schools. 


San Leandro — Lincoln Elementary. 


Alameda County — Castro Valley, Cen- 
terville, Hawley School in Emeryville, Niles, 
Russell, all of Hayward Elementary Schools, 
Washington Union High School, Emeryville 
High, and the County Superintendent of 
Schools Office. 


Marin County — Mill Valley Elementary 
all 100% which includes Tamalpais Park 
Grammar, Tamalpais Park Primary, and Old 
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Mill Schools; Burdell, Fort Barry, Novato, 
Ross, San Jose and San Pedro. 


San Joaquin County — Atlanta, Bellota, 
Greenwood, Independent, Jefferson, and 
Waverly Elementaries, Linden Union High 
and Tracy Union High. 


Solano County — Benicia High School. 
— E. G. Gridley, Bay Secretary. 


* * #& 


Recent Changes in Positions 


Mariam L. Wilson, principal, elected 
superintendent of Whittier Union High 
School District. 


Dr. R. R. Palm, registrar, Placer Union 
High School and Junior College, elected 
secondary coordinator, Los Angeles County 
schools. 

—Carl A. Bowman, Director of Placement, 

CTA Southern Section. 


* * * 


Civilian Morale 


§ cHooL and College Civilian Morale 
Service, How to participate, is an important 
28-page bulletin issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. Mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Committee, 
guiding the program, comprise representa 
tive leaders throughout the nation. 

This timely and valuable guide-book 
shows how to mobilize the vast resources 
of our schools, colleges and universities, and 
libraries in a nation-wide program to achieve 
a common “understanding of pressing pub- 
lic issues” as a sound basis” for “the judg’ 
ments of our people.” 


* * * 


Dr. Heber A. Sotzin, in charge of the 
Division of Industrial Arts at San Jose State 
College for the past 12 years, has resigned 
his position there and in January will take 
up his work as Director of Industrial Arts 
in the Philadelphia public schools. 


Dr. Sotzin has made a very fine place 
for himself during his years of service in 
California and his departure from this state 
will be keenly regretted by his friends, his 
former students, and those who have come 
to know him through his lecture engage’ 
ments. Dr. Sotzin gave careful thought to 
the invitation which came from the Super: 
intendent at Philadelphia, as his work in 
California has given him great satisfaction. 
However, the conditions surrounding the 
new position were of such a nature that he 
decided to accept the offer. 

Dr. Sotzin has been a member of CTA 
State Council of Education and has con: 
tributed greatly to the progress of indus 
trial and vocational education in California. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


Edith Latham, President, The Latham Foundation for the Promotion of 
Humane Education, Oakland 


cas the misleading title “He 
invented a New Kind of Goodness” 
there appears in a recent magazine a 
sketch of the life and work of Henry 
Bergh, whose brave militancy and un- 
exampled courage and zeal in a frontal 
combat against cruelty to animals, in- 
spired in 1866 the first legislation in 
their behalf in the United States. 
Incidentally his imperishable name 
was made the subject of one of Long- 
fellow’s most beautiful poems, 
“Among the Noblest.” 


But there is nothing new in this 
special type of goodness. Had Mr. 
Bergh lived in the time of Zoroaster, a 
thousand years before Christ, prob- 
ably he would not have been derided 
for being “a friend to every friendless 
beast,” for we find in the philosophy 
of that great master, influencing the 
inflexible laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, a surprising degree of concern 
for animals, especially dogs. In the 
Zend-Avesta we read: 


“If a man give bad food to a dog he 
is guilty of the same guilt as though he 
should serve bad food to a master of the 


house of the first degree. . . . Whenever 
one eats bread one must put aside three 
mouthfuls and give them to the dog, for 
among all the poor there is none poorer 
than the dog. . . . If a female dog have 
puppies near the wall, or in the hut of a 
man, or he find her on the road, he 
must feed and care for her and her young.” 

And no doubt Isaiah, 760 B.C., 
greatest of all prophets, looking cen- 
turies beyond our own cruelty-seeth- 
ing times, had animals, too, in mind 
when he made his heart-warming 
prophecy that there would be no more 
hurting or killing “in all my holy 
mountain.” 


Transcending legislation, which was 
the dynamic right arm of Mr. Bergh’s 
pioneer achievements, we turn to a 
weapon of conquest far stronger, more 
foundational, further-reaching because 
persuasively leading —the slow but 
sure power of Education. 


Education of the humane stamp under- 
mines our hatreds: Do we score foreign- 


ers? By knowing them better we find them 
exactly like ourselves. Do we exclude cit- 
izens of other races and color from our 
creed of equal rights? Intolerance, like 
cruelty, is the child of Ignorance. 


De we despise animals? A study of the 
minds and manners of these—our next- 
door neighbors — holds breath-taking revel- 
ations for the unbiased student. We can- 
not escape the similarity to ourselves, the 
close relationship in both physical and emo- 
tional reactions, minus most of our vices. 


The whole world is found to be kin. On 
this basis rests our growing attitude of 
sympathy, our zeal for fair play for all an- 
imals and a larger patience for their lim- 
itations —the same patience we wish ex- 
tended to our own imperfections. This 
brings us to the logic of the universal ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule. 


Deliquency and crime can flourish less 
easily where children of impressionable 
years are fortunate enough to come under 
the spiritual advantages of Humane Edu- 
cation. I have watched thousands of them 
in our schools, their faces radiating wide- 
awake interest. 


Through character-building and good- 
citizenship programs, suited to varying 
ages, and the organizing of clubs con- 


A prize-winning Poster in the Latham 
Foundation Contest, by Lisbino Taddei, 
Castlemont High School, Oakland 
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ducted by the children themselves, to en- 
courage thought for and service to others 
including animals, the work has a unique 
life value. 


Ceaselessly traveling from coast to coast 
throughout the year are routed our 40 boxes 
of visual helps, drawn from.our yearly in- 
ternational poster contests and subscribed 
for by universities, art and high schools, 
museums and other groups. 


Wonderfully supporting this effort are 
the leading art schools of the country, each 
year liberally donating scholarships to out- 
standing winners. 


In the past year our field personnel has 
contacted 138,000 children and adults. By 
request 1177 copies of plays have been 
supplied free for school dramatics. Through 
the Alameda City School and College of 
the Air we have each week reached 250,- 
000 children. 


Build a Better World 


Thus the humane objective which in- 
spires all these and many other activities 
is being made a practical factor in the 
building of better citizens and a more nor- 
mal world. 


In a radio program for the Latham 
Foundation, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Dr. Walter F. Dexter de- 
clared: 


Sucu education has a wider application 
in the solution of the world’s problems than 
might at first be supposed. In so far as we 
can develop individuals who are motivated 
by attitudes of kindliness we shall have so- 
cial organizations which reflect the same 
attitudes. To-day when our peace and 
security are constantly threatened by the 
conflict of selfish groups, we realize anew 
that not in coercion or authority lies our 
hope but in the hearts of human beings.” 


Six-Player Field Hockey Guide for 
coaches and players, including the official 
rules, an illustrated booklet of 32 pages, 
edited by Rahl and Taylor, both of Illinois, 
is published by Wilson Sporting Goods 
Company. 


Leslie W. Irwin, director of Health and 
Physical Education, the Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago, in the foreword says 
that this game for girls has been developed 
largely for small secondary schools and col- 
leges. The participants like the increased 
action on the smaller field with fewer 
players. 


There is every indication, he states, tha 
the game will become one of the most pop- 
ular sports for girls in junior and senior 
high schools and in colleges. 
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Curriculum Commission 


Five new members of the State Curri- 
culum Commission, appointed by State 
Superintendent Walter F. Dexter and ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education, 
are, — 


Everett Calvert, principal, George Washing- 
ton Elementary School, Pasadena, to succeed 
Ellen R. Breen, Elementary School principal, 
San Diego. Jay D. Conner, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, San Diego, to succeed Madi- 
lene Veverka, Los Angeles. Dorothy Van Noy 
Harsin, assistant supervisor, Personnel Division, 
Los Angeles City Schools, Los Ange'es, to suc- 
ceed John A. Sexon, city superintendent of 
schools, Pasadena. M. G. Jones, principal and 
district superintendent, Huntington Beach 
Union High School, Huntington Beach, to suc- 
ceed George C. Jensen, Sacramento. Peter 
Spencer, professor of education, Claremont Col- 
leges, to succeed Marvin L. Darsie (deceased), 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Bo the Cave Boy, by Wilbur W. Fiske, 
a handsome new book by Ginn and Com- 
pany, recreates with imagination and a 
spirit of adventure the days when the world 
was very young. It gives children a fine 
vivid picture of the long era when there 
weer dangers on every side and sudden 
death was often near. For supplementary 
reading, Grades 5 and 6, it is also suitable 
for Grades 7 and 8. There are 16 striking, 
full-page or double-page illustrations by R. 
L. Lambdin. Price $1.40. 


Classroom Teachers 


Statewide Meeting of Presidents 


Presinents of CTA Departments of 
Classroom Teachers met October 11, 1941, 
at CTA State Headquarters, San Francisco, 
to consider matters of statewide interest. 


In addition to the six presidents, also at- 
tending were Genevra P. Davis, Los An- 
geles, past-president Southern Section; Har- 
riet Lawyer, Berkeley, past-president Bay 
Section; Wilbur Raisner, San Francisco, 
regional director NEA Classroom Teachers 
Department. Jesse E. Solter, Long Beach, 
was elected chairman of the committee. 
Mrs. Davis acted as secretary. Mrs. Lawyer 
was elected to represent the group on the 
CTA special committee on tenure. 


Among topics discussed during the all-day 
session were: NEA Regional Conference at 
Salt Lake City, Easter Week, 1942; ways 
and means of improving public relations 
and community service; a suggested manual 
of information for teachers; League College 





and NEA Classroom Department summer 
conference; the minimum salary law. 

Mr. Pearce was instructed to appear be- 
for the CTA state committee on legislation, 
on teachers contracts and contractual rights. 


* * * 


J. D. Sweeney of Red Bluff, pioneer 
member of the original Teachers Associa- 
tion of Northern California (which later 
became CTA Northern Section) is com- 
pleting 42 years of contincous service as 
treasurer in the organization. With the 
exception of one early meetirg, he has at- 
tended every session. He is giving an eve- 
ning course in California history and is 
active in numerous civic organizations. 
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Hugh M. Wilby, Claremont High School, 
Claremont, Los Angeles County, is editor 
of Southern California Social Studies Re- 
view, now in its 17th volume; a recent issue 
presents a radio survey made in Los Angeles 
City Schools. President of Southern Cali- 
fornia Social Science Association is John 
de la Haye of Inglewood High School. 


Dr. Richard E. Rutledge, principal, Sac- 
ramento Junior College, announces 26 pre- 
employment classes for national defense oc- 
cupations. Two new shops, machine and 


sheet-metal, are being erected; cost, around 
$100,000. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS PROJECT 


Leonard P. Knarreborg,* Instructor in Metal Shop, J. C. Fremont School, 
Anaheim, Orange County 


oe Grammar School 
metal shop recently made a contribu- 
tion to the appearance and facilities of 
their fine new gymnasium. The boys 
completed an automatic-electric-re- 
mote control basketball scoreboard, 
unique in function and design. 

The board indicates the score made 
by the home team, the score of the 
opponent, and the quarter being 
played. It also has a device for keep- 
ing time, and a horn is blown auto- 
matically at the end of each quarter. 

The board is manipulated by the score- 
keeper at the opposite end of the gym: 
nasium by a set of six push-buttons. A 
qualified referee who has seen the board 
declares that he has never known of any 
scoring device which includes all the feat- 
ures of this one, even in a college gym- 
nasium. He values the board at approx- 
imately $350. 

The idea of the scoreboard was suggested 
by the coach, Eldon Hauck. As a prelim- 
inary step the metal-shop boys constructed 


Here is our automatic basketball 
scoreboard 





two units which were finished in time to be 
used for the remaining basketball games. 
The success of these two units was so en- 
couraging that Superintendent M. A. Gauer 
permitted the boys to carry out more ex- 
tensive plans. The picture shows the final 
layout of the board. 

Five boys pictured here with their in- 
structor did most of the work, though about 
15 others made some small part of the 
mechanism or contributed in some minor 
way. Instructors in other departments and 
the building custodians added their bits. 
The project became a congenial, cooper- 
ative school enterprise. 

It indirectly benefited all the boys be- 
cause the construction of the board in their 
environment naturally brought forth many 
questions. With this voluntary question- 
ing the instructor had the opportunity of 
teaching certain mechanical and electrical 
principles involved. To reach the boys of 
less inquiring mind, the board was demon: 
strated thoroughly to each class after it 
was completed, and all were genuinely in- 
terested in its operation. 

The merit of this method of casual or in- 
cidental learning was tested a few days 
later by asking the classes what they had 
learned from observing the board in the 
process of construction. Such responses as 
the following were received: “I have 
learned how mercury switches operate”; “I 
understand better how to use the five cir’ 
cuits we have been learning to wire on our 
panel boards”; “I think I know more about 
how to hook up a motor.” 

The boys take pride not only in the 
credit to their shop, but also in the desir- 
able addition they have made to the gym: 
nasium and the enjoyment of their games. 


*Now instructor in Montebello Unified 
School District, Los Angeles County. 
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AT CHRISTMASTIDE 


VARY YOUR CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Carolyn Nunn, Teacher, La Verne Heights Elementary School, Los Angeles County 


, fon in Christmas decora- 
tions in a classroom help to fit into 
various moods that should be provided 
for in a classroom. For several years 
I have arranged a classroom for more 
than one grade. In so doing I have 
been impressed with the need for a 
variety in the general effect I am 
creating. Somehow a variety helps 
emphasize the pattern that is to be 
achieved. 


Since mood enters a great deal into 
the enjoyment of our surroundings it 
1s important to consider the need for 
a quiet corner. The studious and 
thoughtful attitudes that are a rightful 
part of our classroom experiences must 
be provided for. 


Certainly at Christmas time there 
is no difficulty in arranging such a 
corner. 


At different times I have changed the 
position of the “Quiet Corner” in my room 
between two choices. They are on the 
darker side of the room beside the en- 
trances. The opposite side is a long ex- 
panse of windows set very close together. 
The doors open onto a corridor that goes 
along the south side of the building. 


Beside the doors there is a tackboard 
about 3 feet wide by 6 feet high. I cov 
ered the tackboard next the front door with 
blue crepe paper. On this blue background 
were pinned several beautiful Christmas 
paintings, copies of course. They were all 
very sober in theme. The one in the center 
was Pinturrichio’s Madonna. In the upper 
right corner was placed a silver star that 
caught the light. 


A table was placed in front of this dis- 
play. On it were books that had Christmas 
stories and poems. To one side of the table 
there was placed a creche with the tradi- 
tional figures around it. 


From this background several art appre- 
ciation lessons grew. Lives of the painters, 
stories told in the pictures and the history 
of the period can be presented. Discussion 
of the technical excellence of the paintings 
also grew out of this corner. The number 
of pictures used is an index of the rich- 
ness of the experiences from this corner. 

So successful was the first stained-glass- 
window effect that the pupils and I made 
that it became traditional. So now we have 
in effect two “Quiet Corners.” The first 


one was quite lengthy as it extended across 
the back of the room which is finished in 
tackboard. 

Painted with kalsomine on large sheets 
of wrapping-paper was the story of the 
Birth of Christ. The first picture had as a 
subject the shepherds viewing the appear- 
ance of the Star of Bethlehem. Through a 
series of six pictures the story was depicted 
until the Magi worship at the crib of the 
Christ Child. 

To give the stained-glass-window effect 
a frame was cut out of black art-paper and 
put over the picture. A very intricate de- 
sign was cut which gave the leaded effect 
of many pieces of colored glass put to- 
gether. 

One year when the enrollment leaned 
heavily to older children this stained-glass 
window was done in a formal manner. A 
narrow space was covered with a dull-fin- 
ish silver-paper. The grain running cross 
wise made it very decorative. Across this 
silver sheet were placed strips of black 
crepe-paper in such a manner as to make 
diamond-shaped designs. Candles in dark 
holders put in front of this arrangement 
were stunning. 


Between the two archways that lead 
into the cloak-room and reading-room there 
is a wide expanse of tackboard. Here I 
placed my traditional Christmas decoration. 
There is no other place for the piano so 
I made it part of the Christmas decora- 
tion. Blackboards and windows prevent it 


Such a Job! 


Frances Groves, 7th Grade, Orinda Union 
School, Contra Costa County; Mrs. Isa- 
bel C. Wayne, Teacher; Richard 
L. Davis, Principal 


WY en it’s time to write a story 
I just can’t seem to think. 

I write a couple of lines or so, 
And then I run out of ink. 


Some people can write a poem 
Just as easy as A, B, C, 

But when I start to write one down, 
Oh! Well gee! 


I guess I am just a dummy, 
That's the way it looks to me, 
‘Cause when I start to write a story, 
Oh! Well gee! 
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being placed anywhere else. I put the piano 
in the middle of the tackboard space. A 
package of red crepe-paper made a scarf. 
It takes a whole length of crepe-paper to 
cover the piano. On the top I piled pine 
branches and cones. Red candles were set 
up in the pine decorations. It is important 
to put a heavy cardboard under the red 
paper so that the pine cones will not get 
pitch on the piano top. A sprinkle of 
“snow” makes the effect complete. 


The Christmas Tree 


In other years I have varied this piano 
decoration. A white sheet of crepe-paper 
splotched all over with either gold or alum- 
inum paint is fetching. A large bowl of 
Christmas blooms such as catonieaster ber- 
ries or poinsettias can be used. A small 
Christmas tree decorated tastefully is suit- 
able for the center of the piano instead of 
flowers. 


At the left of the piano the Christmas 
tree was placed. The whole expanse of 
brown tackboard had been covered with 
white paper so that the utilitarian aspect 
was hidden. A red brick fireplace was drawn 
and colored on this section of the tack- 
board. Stockings, the red crinoline variety, 
were hung on either side to carry out the 
traditional American Christmas. 


The decoration of the piano did not cease 
with what was draped and piled on it. The 
Christmas music was mounted on colorful 
paper and decorated. Pictures from Christ- 
mas cards are suitable for this kind of dec- 
oration. Every school has old discarded 
songbooks that are good only for clipping 
and mounting. Christmas pictures around 
“Silent Night,” “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem” and other songs of the season are 
very effective. The children congregated 
around the piano and read and sang the 
words with enjoyment. 


A tackboard was used to display tradi- 
tional Christmas pictures. In all, I have 
at my disposal about 50 pictures. Every- 
thing from Santa coming down the chim- 
ney to beautiful poinsettias. Many of these 
pictures have come from magazines. Covers 
and advertisements both frequently furnish 
good Christmas displays. 


These pictures I keep in portfolios read- 
ily accessible to the pupils. Due to the 
large number of them it is easy to keep a 
variety before the children. Then, too, most 
any subject that the children wish to draw 
can be found easily in these portfolios. 


As the drawing of the children goes on 
this tackboard space is given over to their 
own creative effort. The portfolios are left 
for their use, however. 


Of course, it is to be mentioned that 
Christmas bells and tinsel strings and 
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wreathes will be hung where they will be 
the most effective. 


Bur to add a little dash of the unusual 
which must always exist in your classroom 
a slightly humorous corner should be used. 
Last year I made mine a desert Christmas. 
Since it was a desert corner and thus made 
us think of sunshine and warmth I put it 
near the window. There is no tackboard 
at that corner. Just a wall between the 
window and the joining of the blackboard 
that extends across the front of the room. 


The janitor helped me hang an old sheet 
so that I could pin my pictures up. A 
small table was set cornerwise in front of 
the sheet. A large wooden plate held a gen- 
erous heap of white sand. This year I was 
fortunate enough to get a real live cactus. 
In times past I have had to use a paper 
cactus. Silvered cord was draped around the 
cactus to look like a lariat. A small coffee- 
pot, borrowed from a child relative, and 
highly silvered was hung on one ear of the 
cactus. Small cans, very shiny with alum- 
inum paint, and labeled sardines, beans and 
milk were hung around. 


A little donkey leaned patiently and evi- 
dently painlessly against the cactus. A small 
pair of boots were under the cactus Christ- 
mas tree. 


Pinned on the sheet were pictures of 
desert scenes, all of them in color. Across 
the bottom of the sheet so that it was al- 
most even with the table top a frieze of 
cactus plants was placed. Several books and 
magazines were put on the table. The chil- 
dren gravitated to that corner for recrea- 
tional reading. Quite a little art expression 
came from it, too. Some of it humorous. 


Never a Christmas goes by but some in- 
teresting new ideas in decorations and ac- 
tivity go into a teacher's scrapbook. Make 
it a point to have plenty of the traditional 
Christmas in your room. But vary it in 
such a way that it draws from several points 
of view. In that way more satisfaction will 
result because all of our moods will be 
satisfied by a variety within the same ex- 
perience. 


Then, don’t forget to add a little touch 
that so definitely sets itself aside that the 
children will always remember that particu- 
lar corner with a little spice of enthusiasm. 


In Sacramento William J. Burkhard, as- 
sistant superintendent, and James E. Kaler, 
principal, John Muir School, and the archi- 
tect are planning a new building. The old 
building will be used to relieve congestion 
in nearby elementary schools. 


Here is our Kindergarten Playhouse 


Kindergarten Playhouse 


Margaret Day, Kindergarten Teacher, 
Vaca Valley Union Grammar School, 
Solano County 


A PLAYHOUSE was constructed 
by Vacaville kindergarten children 
with pear-boxes, containers of a local 
product, as its base. Two boxes were 
placed, one atop the other, end to end, 
at each corner of the house, and at 
each side of the doorway. Planks the 
width of the boxes were laid between 
the upper and the lower box on three 
sides to form windowssills. 


The kindergarten was already 
equipped with a permanent stage, 
fireplace and mantel which made the 
fourth side of the playhouse, so that 
only three sides were constructed. 


The children drove long nails secur- 
ing pear-boxes to planks, which 
formed the framework of the house. 
Around this framework they wrapped 
butcher-paper inside and _ outside, 
affixing thumb-tacks at _ strategic 
points. On small 9-x-12 scratch-paper 
each child made a patch of “wall- 
paper” by folding the sheet into 
squares and duplicating a crayoned 
design in each square. These were 
pasted over the inside wall to affect 
a variegated all-over pattern. 


Window-sills were painted green and 
green-checked curtains hung at each win- 
dow. The door, made of butcher-paper 
tacked over a lath frame, was hinged by 
blocks of wood, sawed in two pieces and 
joined by small patches of inner tubing, 
likewise painted green, and nailed across 
the hinges. A spool formed the door-knob. 

Roofing consisted of another wooden 
frame covered with butcher-paper rein- 
forced by flattened out packing-boxes. The 
whole was painted with red calcimime. An 
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unflattened carton, leveled at one end and 
covered with red construction-paper, was 
placed on the roof approximately over the 
fireplace to make a convincing chimney. 


Landscaping was created of butcher-paper 
painted green and laid out on either side 
of the house to simulate lawn. Pear and 
peach limbs placed in cans of water and 
adorned with hypothetical blossoms made 
of pink crepe-paper, supplied the shrub- 
bery. Flowerboxes of cheese-boxes, painted 
and filled with sand and succulents, orna- 
mented the window-sills. 


Since play furniture already existed in 
this kindergarten before the playhouse was 
built, it was quickly installed in the new 
house. Orange-crate furniture, painted and 
upholstered by the children, would have 
sufficed as well. 


A surprisingly durable structure, this 
house has borne up under weeks of en- 
thusiastic planning, vigorous: construction, 
and frequent house-cleanings. 


s * * 


W. H. Orion, chief, division of health 
and education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, on leave, is with the federal govern- 
ment, organizing recreational facilities in 
military camps. 


Your Automobile 


Mian and the Motor Car, revised, is 
edited and with an introduction by Albert 
W. Whitney, consulting director, National 
Conservation Bureau, New York City. 

This book, first published in 1936, has 
had 30 printings and is used throughout 
the nation as a high school textbook. The 
present edition incorporates the many de- 
velopments in the field of driver-education. 
Comprising 300 pages, with many illustra- 
tions, this up-to-date manual is highly com- 
mendable and of value to all drivers of 
motor-vehicles. 

Man and the Motor Car, revised, is 
Point Number 1 in a complete 6-point 
program of driver-education which includes: 
2. Driver training-procedure, guide to the 
organization and administration of the 
course; 3. teachers manual; 4. driver test- 
ing-devices, booklet describing construction 
and operation of simple devices for testing 
vision, reaction-time, and hand-steadiness; 5. 
getting results through safety-education, a 
series of classroom discussion outlines; and 
6. National safe-drivers test. Points 2 to 6 
are furnished to educators using the new 
books as a classroom text. 

Price of Man and the Motor Car, $1, 
also available at quantity prices; address 
Julien H. Harvey, managing director, Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, 
New York City. 
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PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


TO THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 









Wilbur W. Raisner, Teacher, San Francisco 


“I pledge a legon to the flag of the 
undidited states of America one natid in 
the enfiden for which it stands.” 


“I plegd you leagent to the flag of the 
United States of America one nation indi- 
vidual for which it stand.” 


“I pledge alegent to the flag of the 
United States to stand and obey the laws 
of the people.” 


“I pledge a legence to the flag of the 
United States of America for which liberty 
of justice we stand.” 


“I pledge alliness to the flag of the 
United States American and to the repupria 
that which it stands one nation invessiba 
just once and for all.” 


“I plegue aligence to the flag of the 
United States America for which it stands 
justice for libraty and which is for all.” 


“I pledge the elegents to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the repub- 
lic for wich it stands on nation in the 
visabel.”” 


“I plegd aligens to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the rebulic for 
which it stands one nation in the visible 
with libery and gusted for all.” 


“I pelge the leasion to the flat of a 
Unit State of Amaconai and to the replied 
for wich it stade one mative in.” 


“I palege a Leigion to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the puplk 
for which it stands wanation in the visible 
with liberty and justis for all.” 


Tix above are the exact words of 
the Pledge of Allegiance as written by 
junior high school pupils. The first 
5 are from the low 9; the high 8, low 
§ and high 7 have two each of the 
remaining. These are from the papers 
of American boys and girls of aver- 
age, or better, ability. 

Having no books as yet, but only 
classrooms full of restless young indi- 
viduals, returning to school after a 
long vacation, the author decided to 
try an experiment. Paper was given 
tc. each pupil and each was told to 
write the Pledge, first verse of the 
Star Spangled Banner, first verse of 
America and the chorus of God Bless 
America. The results convinced the 
writer that something is wrong and 
needs to be corrected. The above list 


could be multiplied several times. Of 
the 344 papers turned in, less than 12 
were correct in wording and spelling. 
One-third of the Pledges were similar 
to the above, only in less degree. 
They could not be accepted as cor- 
rect wording, to say nothing of the 
spelling! 

Most of the pupils had no idea as 
to the meanings of the words of the 
Pledge. The spelling in the samples 
proves this. The word “pledge” was 
treated quite well, but in one case 
“pledge of allegiance” was “pegalon.” 


Foggy Words 


Allegiance seemed to have no mean- 
ing to them, as though it was a new 
word they were trying to figure out. 
It became “alleggenst,” “a legion,” “a 
legence,” “a legents,” “a leageaus,” 
“a legia,” “a ledgon,” “allegen,” “a 
ledges,” “alegene,” “a lead gent,” “a 
lerongence,” “the leaguesnt.” 

Republic became “replice,” “rer- 
puplication,” “republican,” “public,” 
“replies,” “republect.” For which it 
stands, in one case, became “for rich- 
ard stand.” 

Indivisible was “invisible” to many, 
“individual” to several, and “in the 
visible” to others. It also was “invest- 
able,” “indivial,” “intervisabel,” “en- 
sivible” and “indivinual.~ 

Justice was “justed,” “justest,” and 
justice for all was “just is for all” and 
“just a far off.” 

The day following this experiment 
was used to explain the Pledge. 
Working together we found under- 
standable synonyms for all the diffi- 
cult words and phrases. Have we 
been taking our democracy and repub- 
lican form of government for granted? 
The above results would so indicate. 

Every day, in some instances, and 
once a week in others, we have our 
pupils say the Pledge and sing the 
first stanza of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. How often do we take time to 
explain their meaning to the boys and 
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girls? 
be too often, but how many of us do 
it even that frequently? 


Surely once a term would not 


We hear much about teaching the 
love of democracy. We dwell upon 
our history and government but neg- 
lect to do the obvious. In our social- 
science classes we might forget a 
couple of days of textbook work and 
review our Pledge and its meaning. 


Not only do our pupils not know 
the Pledge perfectly, but too fre- 
quently pupils are allowed to get into 
the habit of saying it incorrectly. 
Often it is said: “I pledge allegiance” 
stop “to the flag” stop “of the United 
States” stop “of America” stop “and 
to the republic” stop “for which it 
stands” stop “one nation” stop “indi- 
visible” stop “with liberty” stop “and 
justice” stop “for all.” This way of 
saying the Pledge butchers it; it was 
not written that way and was never 
intended to be said that way. It is 
no wonder the boys and girls have no 
idea of its meaning. 


Correct Phrasing 


It is time we taught them to say it 
correctly, with only three pauses — 
after America, stands and indivisible. 
When we say “I pledge allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of 
America” in one breath as one phrase 
it has meaning. “And to the republic 
for which it stands” also is meaning- 
ful. “One nation indivisible” tells we 
are united to stay and “with liberty 
and justice for all” tells we are equal. 


There are numerous places in every 
social-science program where the 
Pledge could and should be brought 
in without deviating from the course- 
of-study. The Star Spangled Banner 
and American’s Creed could be 
brought to the attention of the pupils 
in the same way. 


We might even devise means of 
getting placards of the three, printed 
large enough to be seen across the 
room. These could be framed and 
hung in the front of the room where 
they would always be before the 
pupils. It is time we began to act 
seriously on this patriotic matter. 
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November issue of this magazine, page 9, 
carried an illustrated account of the con- 
vention at Santa Cruz under direction of 
Mr. Wright, then President of Association 
of California School Superintendents. Lim- 
itations of space prevent publication in full 
of his presidential address, but we are pri- 


vileged to present the following excerpts. 
—Ed. 


W i: the rapid change and 


growth in the duties and responsibil- 
ities of the superintendent, come 
many new _ responsibilities. These 
place the superintendent in a position 
of leadership in his community which 
he can not evade nor shirk if he ful- 
fills the responsibility imposed upon 
him as he occupies that position. He 
must be the educational leader of his 
community. 














It has been said, that every institu- 
tion is the extended shadow of some 
individual. I think this can truly be 
said of most school systems. The ed- 
ucational leadership, philosophy, and 
thinking of the superintendent is re- 
flected in his school system more than 
many superintendents realize. The 
kind of educational thinking which 
exists in a community is very largely 
the reflection of the thinking of its 
school superintendent. 






























































The modern school superintendent 
is charged with the responsibility of 
being an educational pioneer. He 
must explore many avenues of ap- 
proach and endeavor ‘in order to seek 
out new procedures, new philoso- 
phies,, and new activities which may 
become a part of his school system in 
order to meet the ever-changing com- 
plexity of modern civilization. There 
are many times when the superintend- 
ent must think and travel alone. He 
must, while traveling along the educa- 
tional highway, explore all the can- 
yons and byways, and must have in- 
tuition and ability to instantly realize 


when these byways are dead-ends or 
dangerous. 


































































































The successful superintendent must 
have an educational philosophy and a 




















SUPERINTENDENT AS LEADER 


Frank M. Wright, District Superintendent of Schools, El Monte, Los Angeles 
County; Vice-President, Association of California School Superintendents 





conviction that civilization today is 
dynamic and that if the schools are 
to keep abreast with the times he 
must adjust his philosaphy and his 
thinking in such a way that he will 
be as dynamic as the world about him. 

The modern school superintendent 
requires that an intimate relationship 
be established and maintained with 
practically every organization and 
with nearly all the people in his en- 


tire community. There are probably © 


more people who know the school 
superintendent and know his point- 
of-view, his philosophy, and his think- 
ing, than can be said of any other of- 
fice or citizen. 


He must keep public interest and 
thought abreast with his own philo- 
sophy. He who hastens ahead too 
rapidly and leaves behind the people 
of his community, who have chosen 
him as their leader in educational 
matters, is doomed to a life of mis- 
understanding and in many cases 
failure. 


This is indeed a challenge to the 
best thinking and the best action of 
every man and woman who engages 
in school administration. . 


Stanislaus County 


A Praiseworthy Indigenous Book 


Orr County, a story of Stanislaus, by 
Joseph Burton Vasche, profusely illustrated 
by Stanley Vasche, is a highly-praiseworthy 
new book of 82 pages, issued by office of 
Stanislaus County Superintendent of 
Schools, Mrs. Margaret L. Annear, Mo- 
desto. 


Auspicious will be the day, for the school- 
children of California, when every county 
in California has a zestful, attractive, well- 
written, and authentic guide-book such as 
this. 

Author and illustrator have done a grand 
piece of work. The county superintendent 
of schools and all associated with her in 
this meritorious ‘enterprise . deserve the 
hearty congratulations of the people and 


especially of the children of Stanislaus 
County. 
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Dr. John Hughes Griffith, Chairman of 
Affiliated Teacher Organizations of Los 
Angeles. 


Los Angeles Teachers 


Aeratep Teacher. Organizations of 
Los Angeles has this year as chairman, Dr. 
John Hughes Griffith of Los Angeles City 
College. This great metropolitan organiza- 
tion of over 8,000 public-school teachers 
includes Elementary Teachers Club, High 
School Teachers Association, Association 
for Early Childhood Education, Council of 
School Nurses, Elementary Principals Club, 
High School Principals Association, Coun- 
cil of Directors and Supervisors, Associa- 
tion of Physician and Dentist Inspectors, 
Adult Education Association, Association of 
Supervisors of Attendance, City College 
Faculty Association, and Secondary Coun- 
selors Association. 


Dr. Griffith, born in Ohio, received his 
A.B. at Miami University, M.A. at Ohio 
State University, and his Ph.D. (in Chem- 
istry) at Stanford. He has a notable record 
as a college and university teacher, includ- 
ing Miami, Ohio State, Tennessee, New 
Mexico State Teachers College, Taft Junior 
College and, since 1930, at Los Angeles 
City College. He has served with distinc 
tion as an officer in numerous scientific 
and education organizations and honor fra- 
ternities, and is widely-known in the pro- 
fession. 


ATOLA has headquarters in Embassy 
Auditorium Building, 847 South Grand 
Avenue; W. Harold Kingsley is Director of 
Community Service. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, NORTH COAST SECTION 


Mrs. Verna M. Moran, Principal, Loleta Elementary School, Humboldt 
County; President 


= THINGS MUST COME 
FIRST—we are told. The first thing 
in our country today is American De- 
fense. What are we, the schools, do- 
ing to fill our children with under- 
standing, and with an eagerness to do 
their part in this great period? 

Are we preparing our children to 
meet and to understand this new day? 
Are we teaching them loyalty — loy- 
alty to one another, to home, to state 
and to nation? 


Are we teaching them tolerance of 
each other and, from that small be- 
ginning, to reach out and embrace 
world-wide tolerance? 


Are we stressing national health, 
both mental and physical? Are we 
teaching the great privilege of free- 
dom of speech and of thought? Are 
we teaching them, through thrift, to 
prepare for post-war depressions? 


In general, are we teaching them 
those principles of the American 
Way of Life — teaching so forcefully 
as to make these ideals alive and real 
and worth defending. 

The path leading toward this goal 
is long and arduous. A tremendous 
task, but one which we must meet as 
a challenge, and accept as our part in 
the preservation of those ideals “for 
which these men have sacrified their 
lives and fortunes.” If American ed- 
ucators can “sell” American youth on 
these matters, then we need not 
worry too much about our great Re- 
public. 

Another task which will fall largely upon 
our shoulders will be that of rehabilitation. 
After the mad time has passed it will be 
our task to aid in putting the world to- 
gether again. We shall need wisdom, for 
this must be done in a peaceful and friendly 
fashion. Another staggering task, for 
which we must commence training now. 

There are smaller important matters too, 
which require our attention. We need to 


develop a greater loyalty and interest in 
those organizations which help serve the 
needs of the teaching-group. Each one of 
us can help by giving his or her personal 


support to matters pertaining to the teacher- 
group as a whole. 


You now have opportunity to express 
your opinions and exchange ideas, for CTA 
Consulting Groups are organized, where 
matters of vital importance to all teachers 
are discussed. 


The question of retirement, perhaps the 
closest problem, occupies the attention of 
these groups. Here ideas are formulated to 
send to California Teachers Association, to 
aid in the preparation of a new bill on 
retirement to be presented at the 1942 State 
Legislature. 


Join a group and do your bit. Remem- 
ber, you can teach loyalty with real under- 
standing only as you know and practice 
it yourself. 


Last fall a meeting, for the purpose of 
integrating programs, was held in a North 
Coast Section locality when all elementary 
schools in the Fortuna Union High School 
district met with the high school faculty 
and discussed their common problems. All 
elementary schools sent representatives. In 
some instances the entire faculties came and 
in large measure participated. 

Panels for discussion had been chosen, 
with members from both types of schools 
taking part, and interesting data were 
brought to light. There was a sincere de- 
sire to blend so well the work of the two 
levels of education that the students might 
absorb more successfully the advanced 
learning. 


Uniform Course-of-Study 


The necessity for teaching a more uni- 
form course-of-study throughout the ele- 
mentary schools was stressed, so that the 
children might have similar backgrounds. 
A standard of minimum essentials in math- 
ematics and English was tentatively made, 
as these subjects seemed to be most urgent. 

Successful? Yes, every minute of it, for 
although no world-stirring conclusions 
were reached, seeds were sown which have 
taken root and which will, I believe, bear 
fruit of surprising value; a value that our 
children will feel and we note in their 
transition from elementary to secondary 
levels. 


A second meeting of this entire group 
will be held this month. This year, in ad- 
dition to mathematics and English, social 
studies will be thoroughly discussed. In this 
subject we need guidance, for since the ad- 
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vent of the unit-system we are inclined to 
wander aimlessly, teaching a smattering of 


this and that. Each school may cover dif- 
ferent units, so that the composite picture 
seen by the high school teacher may seem 
one vast jumble from which he must at- 
tempt to extract some common bits of 
knowledge. 


Members of the group are well-versed 
in social studies, for numerous elementary 
and high school teachers attended the 
Stanford Workshop last summer. They are 
now giving special help and guidance in 
organizing our work more effectively. 


In early November a meeting was held 
in Fort Bragg at which time group insur- 
ance was discussed. There were other 
smaller meetings throughout the Section. 


When that period of retrenchment, which 
economists tell us is already striking the 
East, hits US, are we going to be ready? 


We may have to re-sell education to the 
voters of California. Let us keep laying 
up knowledge of subjects that may be con 
troversial and thus be ready with lamps 
trimmed when the hour arrives. 


How can you gain this knowledge? 
Join a Consulting Group, read your 
professional literature, and be active 
in CTA. 


Advaneement of Science 


EF. R. MOULTON is permanent secre- 
tary of American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, with offices in 
Smithsonian Institution Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


This great and distinctive American asso- 
ciation, organized in 1848, now has nearly 
a century of distinguished service to its 
credit. Beginning with a membership of 
less than 500, the Association now has over 
21,000 members representing every phase 
of scientific activity and research. 


It meets in Dallas, Texas, December 29- 
January 3; will meet in Ann Arbor in June, 
1942, in New York City in December, 
1942, and in Cleveland in December, 1943. 

Many distinguished California men of 
science are officers in AAAS including 
Hoagland, University of California; Luck, 
Stanford; Tolman, Cal. Tech.; Hubble, Mt. 
Wilson; Gilbert Smith of Stanford. Vice 
president in charge of the section on edu- 
cation is Harold F. Clark of Columbia 
University. 


AAAS issues an 8-page leaflet of infor- 
mation available from the secretary on 
request. 





CALIFORNIA PLAY 


A CAVALCADE OF CALIFORNIA 


A marionette play written by the children of Burbank School, Oroville, 
Butte County; Carol M. Howe, Teacher; Louis Martinelli, Principal 
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Ne ~ SR oS Indian Woman 
Little Indian Girl 

ND ciel ec cee Spanish Explorer 
lst Spaniard 

2nd Spaniard 

Father Serra 


Governor Sola and His Lady 
Spanish Ladies and Gentlemen 





FL 
Mrs. Kelsey ...-..-Pioneer 
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Kit Carson. .....................cccccccsssss--s-e-----ndian Seout 
......Modern Girl 
I isin saceikacincecenscaintepsickccenicicemnaiesag 


The play was given as a marionette show, 
using dolls made of children’s long stock- 
ings, dressed in bits of old silk, lace, fur, 
jewelry, feathers, raffia and leather. They 
had button eyes and mouth and yarn for 
hair. 


Wires to operate the marionettes were 
made from picture-wire unraveled into 
single strands and attached to head and 
arms and held by little sticks. 


The girls made the puppets and dressed 
them. The boys enjoyed operating them 
and made the scenery for backgrounds and 
the covered wagon, oxen, carreta, etc. A 
mission was made of pasteboard cartons 
with corrugated pasteboard for a roof, and 
white paper cut in rectangles and pasted on 


the sides for adobe bricks. 


The backgrounds, three in number, were 
painted with poster paints and colored 
crayons. The first was a blue bay on 
which a ship could be hung by wires for 
the second act. The second was a brilliant 
desert sunset with cacti and black fore- 
ground silhouetted against it. The third 
was the Golden Gate Bridge with an air- 
plane above it and a modern steamboat be- 
low, with seagulls flying about. 


Music was taught as a part of several 
acts. Two Indiana songs from Our Cali- 
fornia Home by Richards, Gloria in Ex- 
celsis Deo from Progressive Music Series 
Two, O Sole Mio chorus for the Spanish 
dance with sticks and castanets, and Oh 
Susanna, words in Our California Home. 


A wikiup for an Indian house was built 
of willow-sticks woven with tules. Pine- 


needle baskets were made for Indian food 
dishes. 


Scene 1. Indian Party 


Apa—Oh, Father, it is time for the 
people to come to the party! I took the 
leather strings with the 5 knots tied in 
them 5 days ago to our friends at the other 
rancherias. 


Chief Yeta— Yes, Apa, it is time for 


them to come. Let us ask Mother if every- 
thing is ready. 


Apa — Mother, Mother! 


Mother — Yes, Apa. Build the fire, 
please, so I can roast the meat. 


Apa — Yes, I have two dry willow-sticks 
here in my belt. I will rub them together 
fast so the spark will light this dry grass. 


Chief Yeta—I will use my flint rocks. 
Perhaps I can beat you getting a spark, 
Apa. 

Chief Yeta— Well done, son. Mother, 
do you think we have enough clams to feed 
200 people- Our guests will have acorn- 
bread but they will not have any sea-food. 


Mother —I think we have enough for a 
taste for everybody. 
Apa — Don’t forget to make some grass- 
hopper soup, Mother. Docas will like that. 
Chief Yeta—I hope there is enough 
manzanita cider for all the people. 
(Voices heard) 


Apa — Oh, Father, I hear them coming 
now! May I go out and meet them? Oh, 
here is Docas! Hello, Docas, welcome to 
the rancheria. 

Docas — Hello, Apa. I am glad to see 
you. I could hardly wait to get here. 

(Enter Indians — talking) 

Chief Yeta— Welcome, everybody, to 
the dance. Blessings on your tribe, Massea. 

Massea-— May the Great Spirit bless 
your tribe, Yeta. 

Chief Yeta— Everyone must be hungry 
after such a long journey. Mother, go 
and bring the cider while I seat the guests. 
Before we eat or drink we will sing the 
Acorn Song to give thanks to The Great 
Spirit for our winter food. 

Mother — Here is the cider. 

Chief Yeta — Let us drink to the health 
of our tribes. 

Apa—I'm hungry. I know Docas and 
all the rest are, too. 

Mother — Everyone dip into the grass- 
hopper soup while I serve the clams in 
shells. 

Ama— We brought plenty of acorn- 
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bread and some dried venison for the feast. 

Chief Yeta— There is fresh deer-meat 
for all. 

Docas— My, this tastes good! We 
haven't stopped to eat all day. 

Chief Yeta—I will go and stir up the 
fire so that it will be ready for the acorn 
dance. 

Massea — Come, let us start our dance. 
Everybody join in. 

Apa’s Mother— Come, children, it is 
time we went to bed. The men will want 
to sit up all night and play peon, their 
grass game. 

Everybody — Goodnight, all. 

Women — May the Stars watch over you. 

Men— May the Great Spirit give you 
peace. 


Scene 2. A Spanish Ship Arrives 


Apa — Wake up, Docas! See! Look at 
that great, white bird out there in the bay! 

Docas — Let us call our fathers and the 
other Indians. Father, Mother! Quick! 

Chief Yeta—Let us hide behind the 
house! 

Little Girl—I'm so afraid, Mother! 

Apa — Look, Docas! There is a man 
with a white face! 

Docas — See, Apa! He has long, black 
hair on his chin! 

Chief Yeta — He must be a God! 

Massea — There are some more white 
men! Look at their beautiful clothes and 
the feathers in their hats! - 

Chief Yeta— Look, Massea! They are 
putting a stick into the ground with some 
colored cloth on it. 

Viscaino —I claim this port and all the 
land about it in the name of His Majesty, 
Don Felipe the Third. 

First Spaniard —I thought I saw some 
Indians over there. 

Second Spaniard — There they are, peek- 
ing out from behind that wikiup. 

Viscaino — Come, my friends, we will 
not harm you. See what we have for you. 

Chief Yeta— Ugh, ugh! Ump-a! Don’t 
go too close until we are sure they will not 
harm us. 

Viscaino — Come, come, my friends, here 
are some beads and fine cloth for you. 

Docas and Apa—Oh! Father, may we 
go? 

Massea — Be careful, boys! 

Chief Yeta — Let us take them some food 
for their pretty things. 

Massea — Let us go near. They seem to 
be friendly. 

First Spaniard — Here, little boy, here 
is a nice knife for you. 

Second Spaniard — Come, little girl, here 
is a pretty dolly for you. 

Chief Yeta—Let vs invite the strange 
pale-faces to eat breakfast with us. 

Viscaino —Go back to the ship, Juan, 
and call the crew. We will have a fine 
feast. Praise be to God! 
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Scene 3. California Mission Scene 


(Sing Gloria in Excelsis Deo) 





Massea — Listen, Docas, to those voices 
singing! 

Docas — Yes, Father, aren't they beau- 
tiful? 

Massea —I wonder what they are doing 
in that fine, big house. 

Docas — What is that the man in the 
brown robe is holding up? 

Massea — Why, it’s the face of a mother 
with a little papoose! 

Father Serra — Come, my children, come 
into the church. 


Docas — Let us follow him, Father. Let 
us listen to the music. 


(Sing Gloria in Excelsis Deo) 


(Marionettes go behind church, then 
come out) 

Docas — Father, did you see those beau- 
tiful, white sticks in the church with fire 
on the end of them? 


Massea — Did you see the people carved 
out of wood and painted? 


Chief Yeta— And did you hear what the 
man in the brown dress said? He told us 
not to kill or torture anyone, even our 
enemies. 


Apa—He told us the beautiful little 
child loved us all and wanted us to be kind 
to everyone. 


Docas — He told us about a great spirit 
who ruled over the earth and sky. 

Massea — Did you hear him tell us we 
could come and live here but we must all 
work to pay for the good food and clothes 
and shelter? 


Apa— Oh, may we, Father? I would 
like to learn to play beautiful music on that 
box with the long stick that the little boy 
had. 


Chief Yeta — Yes, son, I think it would 
be a much easier life for all of us. 


Massea — Let us go and tell our friends 
about it! 
Scene 4. Reception for Governor Sola 


(Spanish Fandango and dancing) 

















Spanish Gentleman — Senoros and Seno- 
ras, I wish to announce the arrival of our 
hcnorable Gobernador and his honorable 
lady, the Gobernadora. 
(Enter with bows) 

Spanish Gentleman — On behalf of the 
people of California, I wish to welcome you 
as our guests of honor at this reception and 


fandango. 

Governor Sola — We feel highly honored 
to be welcomed by this magnificent assem- ive scenes from our marionette show —1. The Indians have a Party; Wikiup, left — Pine-needle 
bly. Shall we dance? baskets right and center. 2. The Mission Bells Ring. Father Serra teaches the Indians. 3. Vis- 


All—Long live the Gobernador! Long caino arrives at Monterey Bay. He plants the Flag of Spain. 4. A Reception and Fandango 
live the Gobernadora! honors Governor Sola and his lady. 5. Kit Carson guides a party into California. 








Scene 5. On the Desert Trail 


Mr. Kelsey — Whoa! Whoa! Let us stop 
and rest. 


America — My, I'm thirsty, Mother! Is 
there any water in the jug? 

Mrs. Kelsey —I will look and see. There 
is just a tiny bit. 

Mr. Kelsey—If we can't find water 
soon, I will have to dig down in the sand 
to try and find moisture for the oxen. We 
must be careful that we do not drink poison 
water. 


Mrs. Kelsey — Yes, think of our poor 
ox that drank some and died. 


America — Oh, look Father, there is a 
skeleton! Some poor animal died of thirst. 

Mr. Kelsey — We must find a trail some- 
way or we will all die! I know we are head- 
ing west because we are facing the setting 
sun. 


Mrs. Kelsey — What is that speck I see 
out there on the horizon? 

America — It’s moving! It must be an 
Indian. 


Mr. Kelsey—I hope he is not one of 
those fierce Apaches we met back on the 
trail. 


Mrs. Kelsey —I do hope he is a friendly 
Indian so he can show us the way out of 
this awful desert! 


America — Oh look! He is holding up 
his hand to us and getting off his horse! 

Mr. Kelsey — Why it’s a white man! I 
believe he wants to help us. 

Kit Carson — Howdy, folks! I am Kit 
Carson. 


Mr. Kelsey — My name is Kelsey. 


Kit Carson — Looks as though you folks 
are having trouble. 


Mr. Kelsey — Yes, we are without water 
and have been off the trail for over a week. 


Kit Carson—TI'll lead you to a desert 
spring about half a day’s journey west. I'll 
get you some drinking-water from my water- 
bag on the saddle. 


Mr. Kelsey — We would appreciate that 
very much, Sir. I hope that you will be 
kind enough to give us the directions to 
get to California. 

Kit Carson— You are already in Cali- 
fornia. You are in the Mojave Desert. I 
will draw a map here in the sand for you. 
First, you will cross the southern end of 
Death Valley and the Panamint Range and 
go until you comé to the Tehachapi River 
bed. Head north through Tehachapi Pass 
and you will be in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Sutter's Fort is north in the Sacramento 
Valley. 

Mr. Kelsey — We are very grateful to 
you, indeed, Stranger. We hope to do as 
much for you someday. 


Drive off singing Oh Susannah 


Scene 6. On Treasure Island, 1940 


Barbara — Jim, isn’t this the most mar- 
velous island? 


Jim — Yes, just think! About four years 
ago there was no land where we are 
standing! 

Barbara — And just think, within our 
lifetime there was no Bay Bridge and no 
Golden Gate Bridge! 


Jim — That's right! We learned in school 
this week that a man named Leland Stan- 
ford, years ago, as he stood in Marin 
County, said: “Some day we will be able 
to walk across to San Francisco on a 
bridge.” Everyone said he must be crazy 
to say such a thing. 

Barbara — And to think the dream came 
true! How beautiful it is! 


Jim — Look, Barbara! There comes the 
China Clipper over the bridge! 

Barbara— We certainly have changed 
from the old times. It used to be the 
Yankee Clippers on the water. Now it is 
the China Clippers in the air. 


Jim — See that big ocean liner coming 
through the Golden Gate. No one ever 
dreamed that there would ever be such 
huge floating palaces in our day, or that 
they could travel so fast. 


Barbara — Just look, Jim, at that string 
of big trucks going across the Bay Bridge! 

Jim —I wonder what they are all carry- 
ing. They look like ants bringing things 
to an ant-hill. 

Barbara — See the trains and busses on 
the lower deck, carrying people. I wonder 
what they are all doing in the city. 

Jim — Many of them work in those thou- 
sands of office buildings and factories where 
you see the smoke. They are making things 
and helping us in the country to trade our 
farm products. 

Barbara — We could not live without the 
cities and they could not live without us. 

Jim —I suppose when we are older there 
will be many more wonderful things here 
than we have now. (Horn sounds) 

Barbara — There’s Mother and Father 
now! 

Both Children — Goodby 
Island! 


Treasure 


Bulletin of California League of Women 
Voters, published five times yearly, has of- 
fices at 35 North Arroyo Parkway, Pasa- 
dena. President of the League is Mrs. 
Charles A. MacLean, Jr., 866 South Pasa- 
dena Avenue, Pasadena; secretary, Mrs. 
James Scarborough, 257 South Lucerne 
Boulevard, Los Angeles; and chairman on 
Education, Mrs. W. H. Hargis, 55 Corral 
de Tierra, Route 4, Salinas. 
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Free Learning 


Euzaseru Buchanan Cowley, (Ph.D., 
Columbia) is author of an important book 
of 340 pages, Free Learning, published by 
Bruce Humphries, 30 Winchester Street, 
Boston; price $3. 

In popular style, she gives brief and vivid 
accounts of the heroic works of humble 
laymen and famous statesmen who strug- 
gled valiantly for the American program 
of free schooling for all the children of all 
the people. The author is professor of 
mathematics at Vassar and is nationally- 
known in the cause of the American free 
public school system. 


* # * 


German Stories 


Alice L. Gillmann, Teacher, John C. 
Fremont High School, Los Angeles 


Graded German Short Stories by Curtis C. 
D. Vail, University of Washington. Oxford 
University Press, 1941, 249 pp (text 136 pp); 
introduction, notes, fragen, exercises, vocabu- 
lary. Woodcuts by Kurt Werth; $1.25. 


Tiss new edition of the ever popular 
Novellen of 19th century Germany, Ger- 
staecker’s Germelshausen, Storm's Immensee, 
Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata, and Hillern’s Hoeher 
als die Kirche, fills a long felt need. It 
has been arranged according to the diffi- 
culty of the stories and modernized, with- 
out noticeable sacrifice of the original 
style and language, only where necessary 
for the pupil with an average two-year high 
school preparation to read with fewer ob- 
stacles and considerably more pleasure and 
profit than heretofore. 

Praiseworthy is the editor's attempt to 
render idioms, difficult passages and sen- 
tence structure in modern, simplified Ger- 
man — using only a minimum of subjunc- 
tive and passive constructions. 

Three types of vocabulary-aids greatly 
assist in the simplification. Yet at times a 
knowledge of such expressions as “waehrend 
dessen,” “‘statt dessen” and even the title 
“L’Arrabbiata” itself is taken for granted 
since no explanation has been given, 
whereas much simpler words like “die 
Zunge,” “das Alter” or “das Maerchen™ are 
listed in the vocabulary footnotes. 

On the whole this welcome, simplified 
edition has greatly decreased the student's 
and teacher's burdens. 

The woodcuts, the interesting single page 
of biographical information about each au- 
thor, the eight pages of concise German- 
English notes, the Fragen and English ex- 
ercises (which follow the content of the 
stories quite accurately), the print and ar- 
rangement make thi8 sdition far more pal- 
atable for the modern classroom. Professor 
Vail is to be congratulated for having seen 
our great need and answering it. 
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DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 


FUNCTIONING DEMOCRACY IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Milton J. Wilbur, Teacher of Civics and Orientation, Alhambra City High School, 
Los Angeles County; Executive Secretary, Alhambra Civilian Defense Council 


ss Defense embraces two 
major functions: first, the mobiliza- 
tion of civilian resources for the care 
of civilian populations in time of in- 
vasion, bombing, or other military at- 
tack; and second, the facilitation of 
the participation of civilians in the 
present armament and defense pro- 
gram. 


Closely related to the defense prob- 
lem is the organization of the popu- 
lation for mutual protection in the 
event of a major disaster. 


Civilian defense has been defined 
as any non-military activity conducted 
to protect the populace against the 
effects of military aggression of any 
type. A certain dramatic aura sur- 
rounds the idea of defense against 
invasion or bombing, hence, this is 
the aspect of civilian defense that is 
most commonly envisioned by the 
layman. 


It is only necessary for one to study 
the course of the war over the world 
to recognize the need for such pro- 
tection. In the immediate present, it 
would appear improbable that any 
part of the United States would be 
subjected to the kind of warfare that 
has been wreaked upon Britain, but 
there are certain dangers that must be 
recognized. 


An important element in the strat- 
egy of warfare is the use of nuisance 
attacks, and California would be a 
prime target for such a tactic. Sev- 
eral ship-borne planes loosed in a sac- 
rifice flight over centers of population 
could cause considerable damage, but 
the panic and confusion that would 
result in an unprepared community 
would be far more valuable to the 
enemy than the destruction of mili- 
tary objectives. This danger has been 
recognized even by insurance under- 
writers who have recently increased 
the bombardment insurance rates in 


California by 50%. 


Preparedness against any such even- 


tuality represents a form of insurance 
for the community. Further, prepared- 
ness resulting from organization and 
training has a valuable psychological 
effect which serves to alleviate the 
terror and confusion normally mani- 
fested by an untrained population. 


The President's Proclamation of a 
national emergency was a concrete ex- 
pression of the sentiments of most in- 
formed persons, and the urgency of 
the situation needs no elaboration. 
Survival in the crisis of this age de- 
mands organized, coordinated partici- 
pation from every individual in the 


land. 


It is in this functional area that the 
Defense Council will make its greatest 
contribution. Voluntary participation 
of citizens in the planning and con- 
duct of a national program of civil 
activity is the essence of democracy — 
a living proof of the vitality of the 
system we stand to defend. The prob- 
lems of civilian defense are not unique 
to the emergency situation, but they 
pervade our everyday life only to be 
intensified by the strain of the times. 


Community-wide Participation 


Community-wide participation in 
the solution of social and economic 
problems, morale building, public edu- 
cation, and the protection of civil lib- 
erties is the democratic answer to 
totalitarianism, and the results of this 
increased participation in community 
affairs will undoubtedly carry over 
into the future and pay dividends in 
improved citizenship. 

Recognition of the importance of 
organization for disaster relief has 
been intensified by the dangers in- 
volved in the present national emer- 
gency. Various groups such as Elks 
Club, American Legion, and Red 
Cross have established disaster-relief 
programs independently from those 
established by many municipalities. 
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Since many of the problems of De- 
- fense are similar to the problems aris- 
ing from a disaster, the closest coordi- 
nation should exist between the two 
programs, and where it is feasible, the 
two programs should be coalesced. 


In all activities it should not be the 
plan to establish entirely new agen- 
cies for defense and disaster work, but 
utilization should be made of all ex- 
isting agencies and organizations with 
the improvisation of new ones only 
when established agencies are non- 
existent. 


Tix Office of Civilian Defense, 
directed by Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, 
assisted by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, comes out of the Office of Emer- 
gency Management. The prime func- 
tion of the national office is the 
preparation of plans and the facilita- 
tion of the activities of the state and 
local Defense Councils. 


California Senate Bill No. 227, of 
June 3, 1941, establishes the Gov- 
ernor of California as the Executive 
Head of the state defense program, 
provides for the organization of a 
State Council of Defense composed 
of the Governor, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Adjutant General, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the 
Director of Public Health, and 20 ad- 
ditional appointed members, and au- 
thorizes the establishment of county 
and municipal defense councils. 


As stated in the law, the functions 
of the State Council are: consideration 
of the effect of defense measures upon 
the people; public information; recom- 
mendation of measures for: defense 
and security, protection of agricul- 
tural and industrial resources, facilita- 
tion of transportation and communica- 
tion, preservation of health, protec- 
tion of consumer interest, mainte- 
nance of civil liberties, and the pre- 
vention of sabotage and subversive 
activities. 


To implement these functions, six 
committees were established and as- 
signed to the fulfillment of the above 
Mr. Richard Graves 


listed functions. 


has been named as Executive D::ector 
of this program. 


Under the authority of the state 
law, counties, cities, or municipal areas 
may, by ordinance, establish. a local 
Defense Council. As the directive 
force, a coordinator or director is ap- 
pointed by the local government. It 
is a common practice to name either 
the Mayor, City Manager, or County 
Sheriff as coordinator. The Defense 
Council, which is composed of the 
coordinator, the chairmen of the 
basic committees, and such other per- 
sonnel as may be deemed essential, 
serves in an advisory capacity. 


Usually the Council is limited to 15 
or 20 members. The basic commit- 
tees are the working agencies, and 
they are organized to perform desig- 
nated, specialized functions. In the 
selection of committee personnel, it is 
essential that experts be chosen as far 
as they are available. The members of 
the basic committees are usually the 
chairmen of the sub-committees which 
actually carry out the work of the 
program. 


Basic Committees 


The general plan of organization 
calls for 6 to 8 basic committees. 
These committees are: (1) Civil Pro- 
tection, (2) Human Resources and 
Skills, (3) Health, Welfare, and Con- 
sumer . Interest, (4) Public Informa- 
tion, (5) Transportation, Housing, 
and Utilities, (6) Agricultural Re- 
sources, (7) Industrial Resources, (8) 
Women’s Activities. 


In many communities, the commit- 
tees on Agricultural and Industrial 
Resources may be combined or one or 
the other eliminated entirely. The 
Committee on Women’s Activities is 
not standard, but it is found an effec- 
tive part of the organization. 

In the organization of the local 
Council, it is important to recognize 
that the Council exists by act of law, 
and that the persons appointed to the 
Council assume the status of public 
officials. Further, in the event of an 


emergency, the Council possesses defi- 
nite legal authority. However, since 
it is the practice to incorporate in the 


organization the present police, fire, 
health, and other existing legal agen- 
cies, no conflict of authority is antici- 
pated. 


S suvy of Senate Bill 227 and ex- 
amination of the names of the com- 
mittees designated indicates the exten- 
sive functions anticipated for the 
Civilian Defense Program. It is sig- 
nificant that nowhere in the law is 
there a definition of powers or limi- 
tation of the functions assigned to the 
Council; hence, one of the pre-emi- 
nent problems involved in the estab- 
lishment of a civilian defense organi- 
zation is the determination of exact 
powers and functional areas. The 
social concepts of the persons in au- 
thority will ultimately establish the 
pattern to be followed. 


Investigation of the problems which 
confront the people of California in 
the present “unlimited emergency” re- 
veals an extensive array of activities 
for the civilian defense program. 


In the area of Civil Protection, 
auxiliary police and fire protection, 
air raid and fire warden service, 
finger printing, traffic safety, juvenile 
delinquency, protection of civil liber- 
ties and the preparation of plans for 
maintenance of law and order in an 
emergency are the urgent problems. 


Confronting the Committee on Hu- 
man Resources and Skills is the obli- 
gation of registration, classification, 
and clearance of an abundance of 
man-power for use in all aspects of 
the defense program. In addition, the 
stimulation of training for defense in- 
dustry workers, encouragement of 
youth welfare work, rehabilitation of 
unemployables, and assistance for the 
returned draftees are pressing prob- 
lems. 


Problems of health, venereal dis- 
ease, immunication, rescue, first aid, 
and evacuation, along with assistance 
to consumers in combatting profiteer- 
ing and hoarding, provide a broad and 
important area of activity for the 
Health, Welfare, and Consumer 
interests Committee. 


The study of housing conditions 
and facilities, maintenance of housing 
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standards under the zoning laws, loca- 


’ tion and preparation of bomb shelters, 


provisions for mass living of refugees, 
studies of traffic and transportation 
services, cataloging of available ve- 
hicles for emergency service, protec- 
tion and maintenance of utilities in 
time of disaster, and demolition, de- 
contamination, and removal of debris 
constitutes the work of the Committee 
on Housing, Transportation, and 
Utilities. 

The Committee on Public Infor- 
mation is charged with the responsi- 
bility of keeping the public informed 


_of the work to be done and how the 


public can participate in civilian de- 
fense. Through this committee, close 
cooperation should be maintained with 
the public schools and other educa- 
tional and informative services of the 
community. The defense effort has 
placed a terrific strain on industry and 
agriculture. 


The Committee on Agricultural 
and Industrial Resources may do 
much to alleviate this strain and par- 
ticularly to extend aid to the small 
business establishment, promote sal- 
vage activities, and in case of a food 
shortage, develop home gardening. 


The contribution of women’s or- 
ganizations is coordinated by the 
Committee on Women’s Activities. 
Child welfare work, production of 
refugee and hospital supplies, assist- 
ance of women employed in defense 
industries, provision of clerical serv- 
ices for the Defense Council, and the 
enrollment of women workers for 
service provides ample opportunity 
for service by women. 


Inevitably any program as extensive 
as that headed by the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense will attract criticism 
much of which is justified. In the 
eyes of many, the program is a means 
of producing a war hysteria. Un- 
doubtedly the public will become in- 
creasingly aware of the dangers that 
beset us, but the criticism is as in- 
valid as would be the charge that tak- 
ing out life insurance increases the 
death rate. 


A second charge is that the pro- 
gram is confused and disorganized. 
When one recognizes the magnitude 
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of the problem of pioneering a pro- 
gram that will involve the activity of 
40 to 50 million persons in which 
generals and privates alike are recruits, 
one can only be amazed at the effec- 
tiveness it has now achieved. 


A third criticism of the movement 
is that it is becoming a political ma- 
chine. Only the unsophisticated will 
be surprised to find politics present 
in the defense program. Politics are 
ever-present in all associations of men, 
and the problem is not to lament a 
fact of nature, but to regulate and 
control it. 


The above-mentioned weaknesses 
are inherent in all governmental activ- 
ities, and the public, which will have 
the privilege of participation in the 
civilian defense program, will always 
retain the determinative authority. 


the Civilian De- 
fense Program is the essence of Dem- 
ocracy in action —an entire populace 
engaged in a voluntary service pro- 
tecting and maintaining their chosen 
way of life—the American Way. 


Interracial Goodwill 
The Negro in American Life 
R. B. Eleazer, Secretary, Conference on 


Education and Race Relations, 
Atlanta 


L. is not many years since educa- 
tors first began to think of their work 
as a possible corrective of race and 


culture prejudice. So logical was the 
idea, however, and so great the need, 
that it is now universally accepted, 
along with other social ideals of edu- 
cation. 


So there is today the Service Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education; in 
the schools of New York City a series 
of interculture programs reaching two 
million students; and from the federal 
Office of Education a series of broad- 
casts on the Negro’s contribution to 
American culture. 


It is in the South, perhaps, that the need 
of such a program is most marked, because 


there the problems of racial adjustment are 
most acute and pressing. It was there, in- 
deed, that this need was first recognized 
and a movement to meet it was inaugurated 
some 20 years ago. Sponsored by many of 
the region's ablest educators, this movement 
has grown rapidly. Apparently it is now 
well rooted in the South's educational 
system. 


Seventy-five Southern colleges give spe- 
cific courses in race relations; in 350 col- 
leges supplementary study in this field is 
carried on in courses in sociology, history, 
literature, education, and other subjects; 
units-of-study of race problems are recom- 
mended and outlined in the official curricu- 
lum bulletins of most of the Southern states; 
many hundreds — perhaps thousands — of 
public schools are doing some work along 
this line. 


Active in promoting the movement is the 
Conference on Education and Race Rela- 
tions, 710 Standard Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia, which invites inquiries from any- 
one interested. 
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Harry W. Sundwall, until recently in- 
structor of office practice at Brigham Young 
University, is now Gregg field representa- 
tive in Utah, Nevada, and California. Grad- 
uate of Brigham Young University, he did 
graduate work there, and studied at Univer- 
sity of California and Gregg College, 
Chicago. He has had extensive teaching 
experience in the secondary schools, is a 
member of national educational fraternities, 
and has contributed to various educational 
magazines. 


Health Education in relation to venereal- 
disease-control education by Dr. Maurice A. 
Bigelow, nationally-known authority, a re- 
port of a recent cooperative project of 
United States Public Health Service and 
American Social Hygiene Association, is 
an important 32-page pamphlet of value to 
all workers in the field of health education; 
address American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York City, price 
25 cents. 


Santa Barbara Girls Learn Welding 


With many defense industries already employing women and others 
planning to do so, NYA now provides work experience for Santa Barbara 
girls in its sheet-metal and wood shops. 





EDUCATION FOR WORK 


Edwin A. Lee, Dean, School of Education, University of California, Los Angeles 


This paper* was prepared at the request of Dr. John A. Sexson of Pasadena, 
Chairman of the California Educational Policies and Plans Committee, to empha- 
size the current program of vocational education and guidance, the national defense 


program, and peace-time occupational readjustment — and as a practical aid to all 


teachers. —- Ed. 


Any program of education should 
rest on certain assumptions. This is 
particularly true of education for 
work. There follow certain assump- 
tions regarding the place and nature 
of education for work in our economic 
order which should underlie any pro- 
gram of education which aims at the 
occupational adjustment of all whom 
the schools attempt to serve. 


The first assumption is in reality a 
definition. The term “work” includes 
all gainful occupations. Applied to a 
community, the work done by indi- 
viduals means all the various kinds of 
work carried on by all the men and 
women who labor in that community. 
The work may be simple with respect 
to both the duties to be performed 
and the knowledge and skill required, 
as is true of such an occupation as 
washing automobiles; or it may be 
extraordinarily complex, requiring not 
only knowledge and skill but judg- 
ment of a high order, as is true of 
surgery or journalism at their highest 
levels. A program of education for 
work which has grown up haphaz- 
ardly or imitatively is almost certain 
te be based on a narrow and inade- 
quate definition of work itself The 
definition should be as comprehensive 
as is the scope of the work actually 
performed by the men and women 
who earn their living in the com- 
munity. 


This is not to say, however, that 


*This section has been adapted by the author 
from the preface which he prepared for the 
chapter of the Pittsburgh Survey entitled ‘The 
preparation of youth for work.” Interested 
readers will find more extended discussion in 
“The Report of a Survey of the Public Schools 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania,” published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York in 1940. 


public schools should offer training in 
every one of the thousands of occu- 
pations represented in almost any 
community. It does lead, however, to 


the second assumption: the public © 


schools should provide occupational 
orientation and vocational guidance 
for all who come under the purview 
of these schools. It must never be 
forgotten that all those in attendance 
upon schools at any given time come 
from the homes of those persons who 
are actually carrying on all the work 
being done in the community at that 
time, and that in general terms they, 
when they leave the schools, will 
themselves carry on all the work of 
the community. Therefore, education 
for work in its guidance function, if 
it is to be effective, can be concerned 
with nothing less than the complete 
occupational picture presented by the 
community; a picture, let it be noted, 
which will be constantly changing as 
the community itself changes. There 
can be nothing static in a program of 
education for work. 


Implicit in this second assumption, 
too, is the inclusiveness of the voca- 
tional guidance function. It is for all 
—for children in the elementary 
schools, youth in secondary schools, 
men and women in adult classes; for 
those of limited capacity as well as 
those gifted by nature and environ- 
ment; for the crippled, the hard-of- 
hearing, the partially or wholly 
blind, as well as those who apparently 
are normal in every way. Thus, edu- 
cation for work in its guidance func- 
tion is legitimately a part of the pro- 
gram of the public schools from the 
earliest grades to and through college 
or university, for no man escapes the 
necessity of choice of what he shall 
do to earn his living nor how he shall 
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prepare himself for adequate and 
effective accomplishment in the field 
or fields in which he shall dwell occu- 
pationally during his total working 
life. 


The third assumption follows logically. 
There are many occupations for which the 
schools can provide practically complete oc- 
cupational training; there are many others 
for which it is neither expedient nor pos 
sible to offer even partial training; and 
there is an almost illimitable area in which 
schools and industry or business can co- 
operate with extraordinary effectiveness. A 
clearly conceived program of education for 
work will always be developing in terms of 
these considerations. The first possibility 
naturally finds its best exemplification in 
the full-time vocational schools or classes 
in which such occupations as printing, cos- 
metology, automobile-mechanics, or stenog- 
raphy are taught. The second will be con- 
spicuous by the absence of any such occu- 
pational training, as is suggested. The third, 
the cooperative type of occupational train- 
ing, is literally without boundaries, depend- 
ent only on the imagination of those re- 
sponsible for its development and the degree 
to which business and industry can be per- 
suaded to play their part in the program. 


It is in the area covered by this assump- 
tion that education for work in terms of the 
acquisition of skills and knowledge occurs, 
and it is here that the real test of the 
effectiveness of the program is most clearly 
evident. For the primary criterion on 
which education for work must be judged 
is the simple but inevitable question: “Is 
the individual taught in a vocational school 
or class qualified to discharge the duties 
and responsibilities of the occupation for 
which he has been educated and is there a 
reasonable chance of employment in that 
eccupation?” 


The next assumption has to do with 
placement. Education for work includes 
not only orientation and training but induc- 
tion into jobs. This naturally follows from 
the criterion which has just been stated in 
the preceding paragraph. Getting a job, 
getting started in that job, growing and pro- 
gressing in it are all a part of the process 
of induction. Just as there are problems 
of guidance so there are problems of induc- 
tion. Any program of education for work 
which pays scant or no attention to induc- 
tion into jobs is comparable to a manufac- 
turing organization which spends time, 
money and brains on producing a splendid 
article of merchandise and then pays no 
attention to its sale or distribution. Such 
2 procedure would be unthinkable in busi- 
ness. In education for work, however, 
where the product is a skilled, intelligent 
worker, it not infrequently happens that 
there is no program for marketing the prod- 
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uct — indeed, sometimes no knowledge as 
to whether or not there is a market. Any 
program of education for work which un- 
der-emphasizes the induction phase is inade- 
quate at a vulnerable point. 


All that has thus far been said gives 
strength to the next assumption. An ade- 
quate program of education for work re- 
quires cooperation with a wide variety of 
non-school agencies and groups. Some of 
these are in the community immediately 
served by the schools. They include em- 
ployers and employees both singly and in 
groups; they include parents and youth 
itself; and they include such organizations 
as public and private employment agencies, 
chambers of commerce, service clubs, and 
religious and charitable organizations. The 
list is almost as comprehensive as the gamut 
of such organizations represented in the 
community. It is clear that such coopera- 
tion requires some measure of organization. 
A program of education for work is on 
most solid ground when such cooperation 
is enthusiastic and intelligent and when 
mutual responsibility is recognized. Most 
communities who are achieving notably in 
their programs of vocational education have 
provided for this cooperation through the 
establishment of “advisory committees,” an 
arrangement which guarantees informed 
public opinion, liaison with lay groups, and 
expert advice upon the wide variety of 
problems which continually arise in such a 
field as occupational adjustment. 


Cooperation is not limited to the com- 
munity. There exist opportunities, and in 
some cases requirements, for working to- 
gether with such state agencies as the State 
Board of Education, State Employment 
Service, and State Department of Labor. 
Both in state and in national terms there 
is possibility and generally great need for 
cooperating with the NYA, the CCC, the 
Departments of Agriculture and Labor and 
Commerce and, of course, the Division of 
Vocational Education of United States 
Office of Education. 


Ox: final assumption has been implied 


in all that has been written here. Any 
realistic program of education for work must 
be based on a continuing analysis of the 
social and economic needs and trends of 
the total area served by the schools. Noth- 
ing could more clearly emphasize this neces- 
sity than the conditions now obtaining in 
the United States. Overnight the public 
schools of America have been called upon 
to assume a major role in training workers 
essential to national defense industries. 
Curricula have had to be added, others 
modified either by contraction or expansion. 
Buildings are being kept open for 24 hours 
per day. Vacations have disappeared. New 
instructors have had to be trained, new 
equipment secured, new shops developed in 
garages or warehouses never built for 


school purposes. The response on the part 
of public schools has been superb, consti- 
tuting one of the thrilling chapters in the 
history of American education. 


When the emergency has passed, as it 
will pass, the public schools will face fully 
as tremendous a task of occupational read- 
justment. Only by continual study of the 
facts and the trends which will seem to 
emerge from these facts will there be any 
reasonable hope of solving the tremendous 
problems which will face the nation’s 
schools then. School administration has al- 
ways required the long look ahead. The 
next quarter-century is going to call for all 
the educational statesmanship that can be 
mustered. No set of problems will demand 
greater sagacity and insight than those con- 
cerned with education for work. 


What can the schools do now to 
prepare for an effective transition 
from the present emergency to peace- 
time occupational readjustment? 


The following activities are suggested as 
fundamental to any sound long-term pro- 
gram: 


1. Through vocational guidance. 


a. Make comprehensive, reliable occupa- 
tional surveys continually in collaboration 
with available community agencies to dis- 
cover existing jobs and significant occupa- 
tional trends. 


b. Strive to overcome wide discrepancies 
between the occupational plans of students 
and probable opportunities for work 
through helping students to plan their 
work careers in the light of occupational 
conditions and trends as well as their in- 
terests and abilities. 


c. Look for opportunities to develop oc- 
cupations that are in demand and on the 
increase through fostering the interests of 
students with suitable qualifications for 
such work. 


d. Evaluate and improve the vocational 
guidance program as to both group activ- 
ities and counseling. 


1. Develop the occupational information serv- 
ice from elementary years through adult edu- 
cation adjusted to maturity levels of individuals 
and directed toward understanding and appre- 
ciation of the work of the world and the desire 
to contribute thereto. This service may involve 
the entire curriculum as well as special guid- 
ance classes, conferences, and the like. 


2. Improve technics for the appraisal of the 
individual’s interests and abilities. 


3. Develop or improve cumulative records to 
serve in vocational guidance. 

4. Assemble and use with students informa- 
tion concerning training facilities in the school 
system as well as legitimate private schools and 
all other non-school training agencies. 

5. Assist all students, including those leaving 
school to accept employment, to make sound 
long-time plans for work and other life activ- 
ities and continued schooling or study with 
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recognition of need for adaptability to changing 
conditions. 


2. Through vocational education and 
training. 


a. Begin laying long-term plans for the 
development of vocational education and 
training through such activities as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Evaluate and improve the vocational edu- 
cation aspects of the general education pro- 


gram in line with reliable occupational informa- 
tion and sound educational procedures. 


2. Use results of occupational surveys to as- 
certain what jobs may 
a. Terminate with the defense emergency. 
b. Continue after the emergency. 
ec. Decrease or increase. 
d. Change in nature. 
8. Distinguish between immediate national 
defense training for highly specialized tasks and 
adequate education for occupational activities 


after the emergency and plan for both types 
of training. 


4. Ascertain what new vocational training 


courses should be added.* 


5. Establish general and specific advisory 
committees for training courses. 


b. Discover and develop all desirable 
types of cooperative education with indus- 
try and business. 


c. Investigate possibilities for the exten- 
sion of apprenticeship programs. 


d. Maintain cooperative working agree- 
ments with NYA, CCC, etc. 


e. Emphasize adult education for up- 
grading and to meet the demands of new 
jobs. 


3. Through placement and follow-up. 


a. Encourage and sharpen the research 
activities of placement agencies such as 
those related to occupational opportunities 
and trends, the occupational adjustment of 
individuals and the efficiency of the place- 
ment service. 


b. Bring school agencies to highest ef- 
ficiency and develop close articulation be- 
tween these agencies and the vocational 
guidance service. 


c. Develop close cooperation between 
the schools and the federal-state and private 


employment agencies. , 


d. Develop a systematic plan of follow- 
up of trainees, with occupational adjust- 
ment service where needed, and use the 
data thus secured in the appraisal and im- 
provement of training programs and in vo- 
cational guidance of individuals. 


*See Criteria for the Establishment of New 
Vocational Courses, available from Howard A. 
Campion, 720 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles. 





RISING COST OF LIVING 


RECENT TREND OF THE COST OF LIVING 


Elmer H. Staffelbach, Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


A number of inquiries have come to the 
Research Department concerning what is hap- 
pening to the cost-of-living. The present brief 
article gives the recent history of retail costs 
of six different items of the family budget. It 
also gives the trend of costs of all the six items 
combined. This latter figure is the index used 
by the Bureau of Labor statistics to indicate 
the trend of the cost of living. 


8. forth in the table below are 
the index figures of costs from No- 
vember 15, 1940, to July 15, 1941. 
The indexes are based upon average 
costs from 1935 to 1939. That is to 
say, the index of the average costs 
from 1935 to 1939 is put at 100. 
Thus any index in the table which is 
above 100 indicates the percentage 
increase in that cost over the average 
1935 to 1939 cost of the same item. 

For example, the average cost of living 
(which is the average cost of the six dif- 
ferent items) from 1935 to 1939 is indexed 
at 100. The average cost-of-living on No- 
vember 15, 1940, was 101.9. This means 
that the average cost-of-living on November 
15, 1940, was 1.9% above the average 
cost-of-living during the period from 1935 
to 1939. 

The table includes the indexes only up 
to July 15, 1941, for the reason that com- 
plete official figures of the Bureau of Labor 
statistics are not available for the subsequent 
months of this year. However, the direc- 
tion of all the cost trends is unmistakably 
upward. The relative steepness of those 
trends will be revealed in subsequent reports 


of the Labor Bureau. 


It will be seen that the greatest change 
is in the cost of food, where the jump in 
San Francisco is from an index of 97.8 per 
cent on November 15, 1940, to 107.2 in 
the same city on July 15, 1941. The house- 
hold furnishings item is second only to food 
with respect to percentage of increase in 
costs. Clothing is third, and the “miscel- 
laneous” fourth. There appears to have 
been little change in the cost of rent, and 
the index of fuel and electricity shows an 
actual decrease in Los Angeles, with the 
same index for San Francisco approximately 
holding its own. 


Buying Power of the Dollar 


The reciprocal of each index number in 
the table gives the buying power of the 
dollar in terms of the given commodity. 
Thus the food-dollar on November 15, 
1940, was $1.012 in Los Angeles and 
$1.022 in San Francisco — both somewhat 
above the average buying-power of the 
food dollar for the period 1935-1939. On 
July 15, 1941, the value of the food-dollar 
had fallen in both California cities to 93.3 
cents. This simply means that the value 
of a dollar spent for food had, during the 
8-month period, shrunk a total of 7.9 cents 
in Los Angeles and 8.9 cents in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Changes in the purchasing power of the 
dollar as revealed by reciprocals of the 
“cost-of-living” indexes are somewhat smaller 
than in the case of the “food” dollar. They 
are, however, definitely downward. On 
November 15, 1940, the dollar in Los An- 
geles had a buying power of 98.1 cents, 
and in San Francisco a buying power of 
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98.4 cents. On July 15, 1941, it had a 
buying power of 94.7 cents in both cities. 
Thus the July, 1941, dollar would buy 3.4 
cents less than the November, 1940, dollar, 
in Los Angeles, and 3.7 cents less than the 
November, 1940, dollar in San Francisco. 


The column headed “All items” is the 
most significant series of indexes since it 
gives a cost-of-living index based upon a 
combination of the six items appropriately 
“weighted” according to their importance 
in the family budget. 


It will be seen that the range of indexes 
in the cost-of-living is almost steadily up- 
ward during the 9 months period included 
in the table. 

The increase in Los Angeles is from an 
index of 101.9 on November 15, 1940, to 
105.6 on July 15, 1941, an increase of 
3.7% over the average cost between 1935 
and 1939. This amounts to a 3.63% increase 
in the cost-of-living for the 9-month period 
included in the table. 


For San Francisco the jump in cost-of- 
living is from 101.6 on November 15, 1940, 
to 105.6 on July 15, 1941, an increase of 
4% over the average cost-of-living between 
1935 and 1939. This amounts to an in- 
crease of 3.93% in the cost-of-living for 
the 9-month period. 


However, there can be no doubt that 
the costs-of-living are increasing all along 
the line and that the increases bear upon 
all classes of citizens, includirig teachers. 


Certainly, to date (November, 1941) the 
trend of increasing costs has not been in- 
terrupted and the probabilities seem to be 
that the trends shown in the table will con- 
tinue in the future. Just how long the 
trends will continue, and how steep their 
rise will be, cannot, of course, be predicted. 
The probabilities seem to be that by next 
June indexes of the cost-of-living will be 
considerably higher than for July of 1941. 


Indexes of the Cost-of-Living in Los Angeles and San Francisco; 


November 15, 1940 to July 15, 1941; 


With Indexes of Costs of Six Items of a Family Budget 


Date 
Nov. 15, 1940 


City 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Dec. 15 


. 
Jan. 15, 1941 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Feb. 15 


March 15 
April 15 
May 15 


June 15 Los Angeles.............. 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles.............. 
San Francisco. 


July 15 


(Average 1935-39 = 100) 


Clothing 


Fuel and 
Electricity 


95.5 
91.5 
95.5 
91.5 
95.5 


Household 


Furnishings Miscellaneous 


102.9 
105.2 
102.9 
105.2 
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SANTA’S HELPERS 


This play was created by Annie Florence Baker, Teacher, and the First Grade 
Children, Edison School, Ontario, San Bernardino County. The children had heard 
several stories that told about doing things to make others happy. 


Stage Setting: A comfortable living-room, 
with a fireplace at the left near the front 
of the stage. 


Characters 


I ihiscsdogs coceosequckassunsenaiamuanibs In the Ellis home 

Shs Maid’s daughter 

ee || 
Ellis Children: 

IG iiitidinabssicencaones 

Billy and Bobby. wseeeethe twins 

Tamet oon. eee cece eeeeeeeeseeeeeeees THE baby sister 

I ebb diciccccstatesatin For the Ellis children 

EE  TERIIID, « rtniscctinishassnennnianstipions Tallest child 

Christmas Elves 

Five small girls 

ionetdcctoccme a 

Mrs. Ellis 


The big sister 


Maid dusting, Betty enters. 

Betty — Mother, what day is this? 

Maid — It's Christmas Eve, dear. 

Betty — What time is it, Mother? 

Maid — (Looking at clock) 
o'clock, Betty. 

Betty — Oh, Mother dear, then the chil- 
dren will soon be coming. You see it’s 
time by our clock for all the little boys 


and girls to be hanging up their Christmas 
stockings. 


Seven 


Maid — Here comes your little brother. 
Betty — Mother, see what Jim is doing. 


Jim — (Goes to the fireplace. Kneeling 
down, he looks up the chimney and begins 
to talk.) Old Santa Claus, where are you? 
I wonder if you are coming here. Do you 
watch your children on Christmas Eve? All 
over our country, there are children hang- 
ing up their Christmas socks. You will 
find Betty's and mine up in the attic. That 
is where we are sleeping. 
and see us to-night. 

Maid — Let us go upstairs now, children. 

Betty and Jim — All right, Mother. 


Please come 


Act 2 
Place — Same as in Act 1. 
Scene 1 


The Elves enter, looking all around. 

Uhl — Yes, here’s a place I am sure 
Santa is coming. 

Ulee — (As he looks at the clock.) It’s 
about the time children hang up their 
stockings. 

Ulah — It looks like a nice place. We'd 
better be going. 


Scene 2 


The four children enter. 
stockings to hang. 


They have 


Ruth — Now we will hang our stock- 
ings. I put my name on mine so that 
Santa Claus will know where to put my 
things. You know I asked for a doll, a 
doll buggy, and a book. 

Billy —- We asked Santa for a lot of 
things. Bobby, let’s hang our blue socks 
here. 

Bobby — See, Ruth, ours are just alike. 

Billy — That is all right, because you are 
twins. 

Bobby — You know Santa always brings 
us the same things. 

Billy — Yes he does. 
we are twins. 

Janet — I'm hanging Mother's 
Daddy’s for them. See, Ruth, yours has 
fallen down. Maybe I can help you fix 
it so it will stay. 

Ruth — Thank you, Janet. You are al- 
ways thinking of helping some one. Now 
I'll put in my gift for Mother. 

Janet —I°ll put mine in for Mother. 
I've put in Daddy's. I hope he'll like it. 
You know I made it for him last week. 

Twins — Where are you going to hang 
yours, Janet? 

Janet —I'll hang mine now. 

All (Watching her.) Why, Janet, why 
did you hang two? 

Janet — This pink one is an extra, mine 
is the red one. 

Ruth — Now Janet, if you hang an ex- 
tra, I can too. 

Twins— Then we can hang an extra. 
That will be two each for all of us. 

Janet —Oh, no. You just wait till I 
tell you about it. This pink stocking isn’t 
for me. It’s for, — 

Ruth — Well, Janet, I thought you could 
count. 


He must know 


and 


Twins — You know there are only six in 
our family, Janet 

Janet — Yes I can count. There are 
seven stockings. I hung this extra stock- 
ing for a poor little child, who would not 
have any presents at Christmas time. 
Mother knows about it. She found a very 
poor, little girl. Mother let me invite her 
to come Christmas morning. 

Ruth — Oh that was very kind of you, 
Janet. 

Twins — Yes, Janet is always thinking of 
others. We ought to do something, too. 

Ruth — Suppose we help Janet. Maybe 
we can find some thing to put in her extra 
stocking. We will try Janet. 
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Bobby — Did you say that poor girl 
wouldn’t have any toys? 

Janet — Yes. 
something. 

Billy — Well we can help Santa fill that 
extra stocking. 

Ruth — Maybe Santa will put a doll 
buggy, or something under the extra stock- 
ing. 

Janet — Perhaps he will, Ruth. I did 
not plan to leave it all to Santa Claus. We 
all know he is very busy. You know what 
Daddy told us the other day. 

Bobby — What did you plan to put in 
the extra stocking, Janet? 


So I wanted to give her 


Janet —I made a new dress for my doll, 
Jean. Mother helped me. I’m going to 
give her my Jean. That will make one 
gift for her. 


Ruth — Oh, I know, I'll give her my 
pretty blue story book. 

Billy — Say, Bobby, let us give our train 
to that poor girl. 


Bobby — Sure, Billy, and we'll give her 
our play phone. 


Janet — Maybe I can find something 
else for her. Let's go now and get the 
things. 

Ruth — Yes, that will be fine. I wrote 
a note to Santa so he'd know about the 
extra stocking. 


Billy — We can do the gifts up with 
the ribbon and paper that are left. 


Ruth — So we can, then they will look 
nice for the little girl. 


Janet — Will you pin your note on her 
stocking, before we go, Ruth? 


Ruth — Yes, I will. Let's go now. 


Act 3 


Nurse enters. She looks at the stockings 
and sees the extra one. The children have 
already told her about the note on it. 

Nurse — It surely was good of Janet to 
think of hanging an extra stocking. I'll 
put a package in it. 

As the nurse leaves the Elves slip in 
again. One sees the note and taking it 
from the stocking, he reads aloud: 

Uhl — To Santa Claus: The extra stock- 
ing here is for a very poor little girl who 
might not have any Christmas toys. Please 
fill it full. (Signed) Santa’s Helpers. 

Ulee — Say, Elves, I think we'd better 
be going. 

As the Elves slip away the Fairies enter. 

Fairy Queen — Yes, I see this fireplace 
is ready for Santa Claus. 

First Fairy-—-How many people live 
here? 

Second Fairy — We will see. 

Third Fairy — Oh, yes! There are seven 
stockings. 

Fourth Fairy — See, what I’ve found!! 

All the Fairies — What is it? 
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Fifth Fairy — A note on this stocking. 
Tll read it. 


To Santa Claus: The extra stocking, 
here, is for a very poor little girl who 
might not have any Christmas toys. Please 
fill it full. (Signed) Santa's Helpers. 


Fairy Queen— That is a very kind 
thought. Come here my Fairies. (They 
whisper together.) Let us see how many 
children we can find who want to remem- 
ber the poor. 


As Fairies leave, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
enter. 


Daddy — Well, well, so our children 
have their stockings all ready for Santa. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. Why, 
seven? There are only six of us. 


Mother — (Smiling at his surprise) That 
extra stocking, the pink one, Janet hung. 

Daddy — What for? Does our youngest 
think she'll get two stockings filled? 

Mother — Oh no, our Janet, you know, 
is not selfish. She talked it over with me. 
Janet felt sure that some child, in our town, 
would not have any Christmas stocking. So 
I looked about until I found a poor little 
girl . I let Janet invite her to come here 
to-morrow morning. She will enjoy it, I 
hope. 

Daddy — That is fine. 


You and Janet 
always think of others. 


Mother — Janet redressed one of her pet 
dolls. I see it in the pink stocking. 

Daddy —Janet’s idea is splendid. If 
every one, who could would hang an ex- 
tra stocking this Christmas Eve, many poor 
children would be made happy to-morrow. 

Mother — Yes, indeed. I’m glad to tell 
you that some of Janet's friends have 
caught the spirit. They are hanging extra 
stockings, for the poor, in their homes. 

Daddy — That's great! Now I have an 
idea. It’s not too late. I'll call up KFI, 
and ask them to broadcast this thought, 
right now. He phones the following mess- 
age to KFI: 


Suppose a child in every home, where 
there is plenty, did hang an extra stocking 
this Christmas Eve, how many poor chil- 
dren would be made happy for Christmas. 
Suppose the boys and girls who hang them, 
would put in some of their own toys and 
books, what a joy they'd bring to many 
others. Do you not think so? 


Mother — That is just fine! We hope 
it works. I believe our Daddy's thought 
will bring a happy Christmas to many poor 
children. Our children are hunting things 
for the extra now. Listen! I think I hear 
them coming. I'll put in these little things 
in Janet’s extra. Let’s leave now. The 


children can finish this happy plan in their 
own way. 


Daddy — Yes, we'd better go. 


We can 


tell them in the morning, how happy they 
made us. I have this for the pink stock- 
ing. As they leave he drops in a dollar 
bill. 


Curtain 


This play was given by my list Grade to a 
crowded audience, who were very pleased and 
complimented it highly. The children did so 
well, I was proud of them. Most of the ones 
in the play used their own names. This made 
it seem more interesting.— Annie Florence 
Baker. 


Christmas 1941 


W. Darwin Root, Glendale 


Tioucu brutal share of Mars plows 
deep our earth, 
All moist with blood and many a bitter 
tear, 
To grow a harvest rank with hate and 
fear; 
Though grim destruction with its chilling 
dearth 
Of mind and heart blots out the things of 
worth 
As friendly lights in darkness disappear; 
Yet mankind’s seeking soul with tuned-in 
ear 
May catch the chorus of Emmanuel’s birth, 


When wise men and the shepherds saw the 
star, 

Heard angels sing of peace, good will to 
men, 

And worshipped Him. God speed the 

joyous day 

When pagan gods of war can leave no scar 

And stars and angels light all lands again 

Till men unite in brotherhood for aye. 


Voeational Guidance 


N ATIONAL Vocational Guidance As 
sociation annual convention will be held 
February 18-20, in Mark Hopkins and Fair- 
mont Hotels, San Francisco. 


In addition to general discussions on ma- 
jor topics, at the many section meetings 
individuals may obtain firsthand informa- 
tion on materials, technics, programs, etc., 
actually being used in vocation information 
and guidance programs in the schools of 
the United States. 


This convention precedes that of the 
School Administrators and many school 
people will attend both conventions. — 
George C. Bliss, Oakland. 
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North Coast Section 


Roy W. Cloud 


N ORTH Coast Section of Califor- 
nia Teachers Association met in the 
Junior High School Building, Eureka, 
in connection with Del Norte, Men- 
docino, and Humboldt Counties and 
City of Eureka teachers institutes 
October 20-22. 


The program prepared by Superintend- 
ent George E. Hogan in cooperation with 
Superintendent Joseph M. Hamilton, Del 
Norte County, Superintendent John W. 
Taylor, Mendocino County, and J. Warren 
Ayer, superintendent of Eureka City 
Schools, was outstanding in its helpful fea- 
tures. Musical numbers by school groups 
were an unusually pleasant part of the pro- 
gram. Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintend- 
ent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia, always 
welcome as an educational lecturer, was up 
to his usual standard. Dr. Vernon O. 
Tolle, Humboldt State College, gave a most 
interesting discussion on the accomplish- 
ments of teachers associations. 


From the State Department of Education were 
Dr. Walter F. Dexter, Dr.. Aubrey A. Doug- 
lass, Weir Fetters, Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford, Helen 
Hefferman, W. H. Orion, and Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby. 


The State Colleges contributed the following 
speakers or discussion group leaders: Dr. Homer 
P. Balabanis, Humboldt; Dr. Hugh M. Bell, 
Chico; Helen Garvin, Humboldt; Arthur Gist, 
president, Humboldt; Don Karshner, Humboldt ; 
George Murphy, Humboldt; Dr. Doris G. Niles, 
Humboldt; Dr. Robert D. Rhodes, San Jose. 


Eureka School Department contributed the 
following speakers or leaders: J. Warren Ayer, 
superintendent, John Bowersox, Charles Dreyer, 
Pearl Jacobson, Mrs. Nene Pinkerton, Louis 
Weichhselfelder, and Bernice Zumwalt. 


Others on the program were: James Batch- 
elor, Fortuna Union High School; Dr. Jean 
Bogert, nutritionnist; Dr. Ellis D. Sox of the 
state health service; Mrs. A. M. Drury of 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Dr. Ralph R. Fields, director of curriculum, 
San Jose; Leanna Geddie, John C. Winston 
Company; Edith Merrill, Macmillan Company; 
M. E. Mushlitz, assistant county superintendent 
of schools, Ventura County; Francis W. Noel, 
director of visual education, Santa Barbara; 
Elsie Porter, California Department of Social 
Welfare; M. C. Schafer, director, American 
Junior Red Cross, Pacific Area; T. Stanley 
Warburton, district superintendent, Acalanes 
Union High School; and Howard O. Welty, 
principal, Oakland Technical High School. 


North Coast Section officers elected for the 
coming year are: president, E. B. Christensen, 
Round Valley, Mendocino County; vice-presi- 
dents, Frank Williams, South Fork, Humboldt 
County, and Ed. Jewett...Yort Bragg; secretary, 
Mrs. Alma Thompson, Ferndale, and president 
of the Classroom Teachers Department, Mrs. 
Verna Moran, Loleta. A. O. Cooperrider, Ar- 
cata, was reelected to the State Council of Edu- 
cation. 
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LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


A SURVEY OF LOCAL TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Robert C. Gillingham, Chairman, Secial Science Department, Compton Junior College; 
Chairman, CTA Southern Section Committee on Professional Organization 


D URING the past two years, 
California Teachers Association 
Southern Section has sponsored a 
committee on professional organiza- 
tion and affiliation. The committee 
was set up for the purposes of analyz- 
ing the status of local teacher-organi- 
zations in the 9 counties of Southern 
California comprising the Southern 
Section, to promote a closer affiliation 
among all existing clubs, and to stimu- 
late the formation of new groups in 
certain areas where they do not now 
exist. 

A preliminary study — constituting 
what might be termed an external 
analysis — was made during the cal- 
endar year 1940 as to the extent and 
location of all local teacher-organiza- 
tions in the Southern Section. The 
facts obtained were presented to the 
Southern Section Council in a 9-page 
mimeographed report; a summary of 
which appeared in Sierra Educational 
News, December, 1940. 


More recently (September, 1941), 
additional data have been secured by 
a short questionnaire which provide 
a definite picture of the internal or- 
ganization and activities of local 
teacher-groups. To date, a total of 
94 out of 107 organizations have sent 
in reports. Preliminary analysis of 
findings was presented to the local- 
organization officers conference at 
Camp Seeley, September 26-28. A 
further summary is presented here in 
the hope that it may stimulate in- 
creased interest and constructive par- 
ticipation on the part of all teachers 
— regardless of grade-level or position 
held — in the activities of their local 
club or association. 


Physical Organization of Local 
Teacher Clubs 


1. How many local teacher clubs are now 
organized in California Teachers Associa- 
tion Southern Section? 

As of September, 1941, there were 107. 


In addition, there are 62 other professional 
associations whose membership is not con- 
fined to a single school or district; for ex- 
ample, Southern California Science and 
Mathematics Association. 


2. How long have local teacher organiza- 
tions been in existence in this area? 

The oldest groups (Los Angeles and 
Pasadena) have been organized almost 40 
years. Slightly more than 25% are over 
20 years old; about 20% have been in ex- 
istence less than 10 years. 


3. What is the size of local clubs as to 
number of members? 

From 18 in one elementary group to over 
8500 in Affiliated Teacher Organizations of 
Los Angeles City School District. Clubs 
having less than 100 members — 41%; 
100-200 members — 29%; over 200 mem- 
bers— 30%. Median range: 100-140 
members. 


4. What is the composition of the local 
club membership? 


As to type of individual positions held: 
Administrators onl y—14%; Classroom 
teachers only —18%; Administrators and 
classroom teachers combined — 68%. 


As to grade-level: Elementary schools — 
35%; Secondary schools — 25%; All grade 
levels included — 40%. 


As to area or school units involved: 
Single school only — 11%; Single district 
with two or more schools — 69%; Two or 
more districts — 20%. 


5. What is the term of club office and 
the length of the school year, and when 
does the club year begin? 


One calendar year is almost universally 
the rule. The great majority of clubs elect 
their officers so as to begin the club year 
in September. Nine clubs tend to re-elect 
the president for a second term; and four 
clubs elect other officers or directors for a 
two-year term. 


6. To what extent are administrators 
eligible for elective or appointive office in 
clubs with a combined membership of ad- 
ministrators and classroom teachers? 


Administrators are eligible for all elective 
offices in over 70% of all combined organi- 
zations, and are apparently eligible to ap- 
pointive positions in all such groups with- 
out exception. 

Conclusions of the discussion-group at 
Camp Seeley as to administrative participa- 
tion: That there should be no discrimina- 
tion; that the wise administrator should 
avoid any attempt to dominate a club com- 
posed primarily of classroom teachers; that 
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selection of administrators should originate 
out of a genuine desire for such leadership 
on the part of the rank-and-file in the local 
group. 

7. What is the size of the local club 
executive board or committee? 

From none at all to as many as 63 in 
Long Beach City Teachers Club, and 125 
in Los Angeles High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Median range: 7-12 members. 


8. How often are general club meetings 
held? 

About 50% of all groups hold meetings 
each school month; over 40% meet at least 
4 times a school year; two clubs reported 
annual meetings only; and 6 clubs meet 
only on call. 


9. What is the amount of individual 
membership dues? 

From none at all or no set amount to $7 
per member annually. Median: $1-$2. A 
number of clubs combine local welfare con- 
tributions, State Retirement Fund, NEA, 
CTA, or other professional obligations into 
2 single budget which is collected through 
the local club; the highest combined amount 
reported being $58.50. 


10. What is the amount of the annual 
club budget? 

From none at all or occasional small 
assessments to over $25,000. Median range: 
$100-300. Almost 70% of all clubs have 
a total annual budget of less than $500, and 
almost half of this 70% operate on less 
than $100 annually. 

11. How many local clubs publish a bul- 
letin or magazine? 

About 20%; the great majority of these 
appearing monthly throughout the school 
year, over half of which are in mimeo- 
graphed form. 

12. How many local clubs are affiliated 
with National Education Association? 

Slightly less than 50%! 


Activities of Local Teacher 
Organizations 


The following list, compiled from the 
questionnaire survey, is intended to provide 
some definite idea of the several types of 
activities, other than social affairs or the 
formal program at club meetings, which 
were carried on by local teacher organiza- 


tions during the school year 1940-41: 

Sent delegates to local and national conven- 
tions. 

Sponsored one or more meeting carrying In- 
stitute credit. 

Organized a credit union. 

Furnished a room in Retired Teachers Home 
at Pasadena; furnished programs for Retired 
Teachers Home. 

Established a teachers’ curriculum commission. 

Pioneered a new magazine. 

Sponsored CTA Consulting Groups. 

Made special studies of salaries, sabbatical 
leave, and sick leave. 

Made a study and formulated a program of 
teacher ethics. 

Sponsored a book-review section. 

Secured adoption of California Physicians 
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Service; others secured adoption of Ross-Loos 
Medical Plan. 


Secured acceptance of a teachers exchange 
arrangement with out-of-state schools. 


Sent flowers to all teachers having illness or 
death in the family. 


Sent 20 boys on a High Sierra trip. 


Sponsored a local community forum on cur- 
rent topics. 


Sponsored a music and allied arts program in 
the community. 


Club representatives served on planning-com- 
mittee for new high school buildings. 


Subscribed to memberships in both Junior and 
Senior Chambers of Commerce. 

Maintained an active committee on public re- 
lations. 

Made special studies of teacher load, of local 
school finances, of student body finances, boys 
problems, teacher welfare, and state legislation. 

Instituted a special program for the welcom- 
ing and orientation of new teachers in the 
district. 

Conducted panel and forum discussions on 
teacher education in service, general administra- 
tive problems, and studies of local population 
growth. 

Secured adoption of the requirement of a 
birth-certificate or other adequate proof-of-age 
when entering kindergarten or first grade. 

Made a study of principals salaries and ob- 
tained an increase. 

Obtained recognition of the position of De- 
partment Head and of Co-ordinator by the 
Board of Education. 

Sponsored Philharmonic Orchestra Concert 
Institute. 

Sponsored workshops on curriculum problems, 
and on supervision. 

Donated to a fund for retired school nurses. 

Continued scholarship funds for needy stu- 
dents. (One such fund reported has been in 
operation over 20 years.) 

Continued sponsorship of Boy Scout troops; 
sponsored units of Camp Fire Girls. 

Set up an organized recreation program for 
teachers, including weekly dancing instruction, 
golf, and ice-skating. 

Staged a series of benefit bridge parties to 
raise funds for welfare work. 

Secured teacher representation on the Admin- 
istrative Personnel Selection Committee which 
passes on all new teachers, and those up for 
tenure. 

Madé a study of pupil workbooks in high 
school; made a similar study of pupil report 
cards. 

Made a study of the mental health of teachers. 

Launched a campaign for local retirement. 


A Few Constructive Criticisms 


Ti above record serves to indicate the 
wide range of constructive activities when 
one views local teacher groups as a whole 
throughout the Southern Section. It is 
hoped that it may be suggestive in the plan- 
ning of future programs. 

It is also obvious, however, that an ex- 
amination of the actual record of certain 
individual teacher clubs leaves much to be 
desired. Lack of adequate planning and 
consequent lack of genuine accomplishment 
is all too evident in at least one-third of 
our local teacher organizations. Petty poli- 
tics and selfish interests have too often 
shoved school or community service and 
professional growth into the background. 

In concluding this report, therefore, and 


having become extremely impressed through 
this study with the need for real unity to- 
day among all teacher organizations, the 
Committee on Professional Organization 
and Affiliation offers the following con- 
structive criticism: 


1. That every local teacher organization, 
if it is to maintain individual member inter- 
est, must provide outstanding programs at 
its general meetings. 


2. That the best way to handle the less 
than 10% of the membership who become 
critical of local club leadership is to give 
them definite jobs in the organization. 


3. That more thought needs to be given 
to the development of a rounded, longer- 
range program in the smaller clubs, rather 
than simply a miscellaneous assortment of: 
year-to-year activities. 


4. That some clubs are handicapping 
themselves through lack of adequate fi- 
nances, particularly those groups collecting 
dues of less than a dollar per year. 


5. That the stimulation of membership in 
local and also in state and national educa- 
tional organizations is a definite responsi- 
bility of leaders in local teacher organiza- 
tions, a responsibility which has only been 
partially accepted to date. 


6. That more direct contacts with neigh- 
boring groups in other districts should be 
made by the local club. 


7. That the great majority of our local 
teacher-organizations still have much to do 
in interpreting public education to the gen- 
eral public. Furthermore, that all-too-little 
effort has been made on the part of local 
club officers or so-called public relations 
committees to maintain effective liaison with 
strategic leaders in the community and with 
the public press, and in setting up practical 
means of gauging the trends of community 
attitudes on issues affecting the public 
schools and public school teachers. 


8. That a much larger proportion of local 
teacher-organizations should take definite 
steps to publish a club bulletin, devoted 
primarily to items of local teacher interest, 
as a practical means of increasing member 
participation and morale. 


9. That while campaigns for increases in 
salaries, sick leave, local retirement, or other 
similar items of individual teacher interest 
are definitely necessary and must continue, 
nevertheless, the local club which fails to 
include in its activities an appropriate pro- 
gram of genuine Professional Growth is on 
its way to becoming mere “sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” 


10. Finally —and “howsomever™ — that 
in spite of inevitable shortcomings, our lo- 
cal teacher-organizations in ‘Southern Cali- 
fornia are growing in numbers and in size, 
and more of them are showing positive evi’ 
dence of worthwhile accomplishment. 
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Play to Learn 


Robert Morrell Kehoe, Instructor, Evening 
School of Commerce, San Francisco 


Cc ERTAIN adult teaching-methods 


and technics have proven of some 
merit in business mathematics courses 
at Evening School of Commerce in 
San Francisco. 


First, the absolute necessity of active 
class-participation is stressed at all times. 
Student volunteers are called upon to ex- 
plain problems at the board. Superior in- 
dividuals are frequently assigned to assist 
slower members of the class. 


A file of Practical Problems, many sub- 
mitted by members of the class, is main- 
tained. These problems are numbered. At 
each meeting of the group, a student is 
requested to pick several problems from 
the file at random. The problems so se- 
lected are then written on the board for 
solution by the class. 


By thus introducing the element of 
chance in the selection of these problems, 
the “game psychology” is developed 
among the students, and greater interest 
aroused. The problems have been very care- 
fully selected and numbered, to include a 
wide range of subjects, so that during the 
term a comprehensive review of funda- 
mental mathematics results from use of 
this problem file. 


Only problems successfully solved by the 
class are withdrawn from file. In case dif- 
ficulty is experienced by the majority of 
the class, the problem is returned to file 
to be taken up at a later date. Auto 
maitcally, the class sets up the goal of 
solving all the problems in the file. The 
rate at which cards are withdrawn from 
the container yields satisfaction and a sense 
of achievement to the class. Needless to say, 
Problem 13 is invariably one of unusual 
difficulty, and a recurrent dilemisa to most 
students! 


Also of note is the use of material re- 
lated to current events. A typical assign: 
ment, for instance, requires each student 
to submit a percentage problem based on 
the contents of the daily press. Such prob- 
lems concern the relative strength of armed 
forces, tax-rates, salary-ranges, cost of liv 
ing, and other related subjects. 

In conclusion, it is stressed that the trend 
of modern education to combine pleasure 
with learning is as characteristic of adult 
education as of the adolescent and juvenile 
branches. 

Further, as concerns the teacher, it is 
much more essential in the adult field, for 
the instructor without such joyous ability 
is doomed to the attendance worries of a 
dreary sermonizer in a season of rain- 
storms! 
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OUR GOAL IS HEALTH 


DOES THE KIND OF FOOD EATEN FOR BREAKFAST MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN HEALTH? 


Katherine C. Cirelli, 6th Grade Teacher, San Pablo School, Contra Costa County; 
E. A. Palmer, District Superintendent 


Banc is Believing was the only 
solution to our question. You can tell 
children that their health, consisting 
of normal body growth and general 
well-being depends upon the food 
eaten but to no avail. We showed 
them that it did! 


Many teachers have found teaching 
health a trying ordeal. How to teach 
it interestingly, differently, impres- 
sively and to make it vitally-important 
to each child, is a problem. Children, 
as well as grown-ups like to see rather 
than be told how things effect us. 


I have found in the experiment we 
conducted that Health was teaching 
itself more impressively and perma- 
nently than I could have ever hoped 
to do by myself without the aid of 
two white rats from the experimental 
biology department of University of 
California. 


It was a stimulating experience, not 
only for my children and myself, but 
for all the other children in the 
school, the teachers, parents and vis- 
itors to see the changes in health tak- 
ing place day by day right before our 
very eyes. 

The study was carried on entirely 
by the pupils. An intense interest in 
eating wholesome foods was created. 
The interest was carried over to the 
pupils of the entire school where each 
of the rooms took turn in keeping the 
rats so as to study the effects of dif- 
ferent foods on them. 


The parents were also interested. 
Many a breakfast as well as other 
meals, changed in character as a re- 
sult of the experiment. 

In our experiment two white rats 
were used, as rats mature very early 
and thus show changes in develop- 
ment more quickly than would a hu- 
man being. Rats are affected in their 
development by the food eaten, much 
the same as are human beings. 

The mere thought of having rats seemed 





repulsive to some. I remember one little 
child saying to me, “You mean the kind 
of rats that eat our clothes all up?” 

Many other such remarks were made, so 
we were determined to find out all we 
could about rodents. Surprisingly enough 
within a week we had many magazines and 
newspaper articles about different rodent 
families, but a great number especially con- 
cerning the white rats and the scientific 
experimentation with them. 

Naturally, the children began to feel 
deeply interested and developed a great 
desire to have the white rats. We looked 
into the history of rats, studying not only 
the white rats and how they have been 


used to benefit us but the other kinds of 
rats. 


The children were particularly impressed 
by the kangaroo rat. We drew pictures, dis- 
cussed and read poems about rats. Every 
bit of this was fascinating and enjoyable and 
new to most of the children. 


Preparing for the Arrival of the 
White Rats 


W: READ and discussed quite inten- 
sively the kinds of foods people eat. We 
discussed how the right diet supplied the 
body with foods necessary for growth and 
health, activity and body building and re- 
pair. The understanding of nutrition and 


its importance in modern living was em- 
phasized. 


We made many health posters and three 
necessary charts. Two charts were made, 
one for each rat. One rat’s breakfast was 
pictured on one poster; the other rat's 
breakfast on another poster. 

The third chart was made to show the 
gain or loss in weight, as the case might 
be for each rat, week by week and to note 


the changes in development, appearances, 
and behavior of the rats. 


On the chart we printed OUR GOAL 
IS HEALTH. The chart embodied a foot- 
ball idea. We saw each week how the foot- 
ball was being carried closer and closer to 
the goal. Of course, in the beginning of 
the experiment no one had any real idea 
as to which rat would make the touch- 
down! 

A committee of four was appointed every 
week for looking after the rats. The whole 
class was instructed in the care of them. 
Everyone had an opportunity to help. Each 
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Journalism and the School Paper, by D. 
C. Reddick, associate professor of journal- 
ism, University of Texas, and director, In- 
terscholastic League Press Conference, a 
nationally- known text issued by D. C. 
Heath and Company, now appears in a 


handsome second edition, incorporating 


new developments in typography, heads, 
and makeup in high school journalism. 
This praiseworthy book is really two 
books in one; it provides an up-to-date text 
for the journalism class and at the same 
time is organized to serve as a helpful guide 
and handbook for the staff of the school 
paper. 353 pages, illustrated, price $1.48. 





child in the class had a diary of his own 
to record the development and changes and 


class activities during the duration of the 
experiment. 


The children decided after all our delib- 
eration that breakfast is one of the most 
important meals of the day. It is the foun- 
dation to our house, a healthy, growing, 
active body. 

The two kinds of breakfasts we empha- 
sized are the ones taken by most people 
every morning of the week. One rat (Bren- 
da) was fed the kind of food many people 
eat for breakfast. It consisted of sweets 
such as sugars, syrups, candy, and jelly; 
white flour products, such as waffles, pan- 
cakes, doughnuts, snails, white bread, puffed 
wheat; corn products, such as corn-flakes; 


rice products, such as puffed rice; and cof- 
fee as a beverage. 


The other rat (Cobina) was fed the 
other kind of breakfast many people eat. 
This breakfast consisted of the following: 
fruit; whole-grained products, such as 100% 
whole-wheat bread and 100% whole-wheat 
cereals, brown rice, wheat germ, graham 
flour, oats, and rye bread; and as beverages, 
fresh milk, evaporated or buttermilk and 
chocolate or cocoa made with whole milk. 

The two wire cages to hold the rats were 
made by the children. The committee on 
foods prepared and labeled the bottles for 
the rats food. The whole class contributed 
by bringing the food to be fed to the rats. 

Finally the day came when the rats ar- 
rived from the Institute of Experimental 
Biology at Berkeley. 


The Experiment 


Micu had been learned about white 
rats. By pooling our ideas we organized 
them into a broad outline. Now we were 
ready to observe. What was going to hap- 
pen? 

Within a few days after the experiment 
was started, there was a considerable dif- 
ference in weight, appearance and behavior 
of the two rats. Brenda grew thin, fidgety, 
and nervous. She was “jittery” as the chil- 
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dren described her. Her weight dropped 
within two weeks from 47 grams to 38 
grams. 

Cobina on the other hand, with her 
proper diet, gained steadily in weight. She 
was quiet, sleek and seemingly happy. 

At the end of 34 weeks, Brenda’s diet 
was changed to the one given to Cobina 
and almost immediately a change was 
noted. Her weight increased from 38 grams 
to 87 grams in two weeks. In the next 
week she went to 117 grams. 

There was a change also in her person- 
ality. From a nervous creature almost con- 
tinually in motion she became quieter and 
better-ttempered. Her coat grew soft and 
sleek. Her eyes became bright and her 
color improved. 

The children of their own observation 
had decided that the right breakfast was 
Cobina's. In reading their diaries to the 
class this was brought out time and again. 
The experiment was a success. 

Cobinas’s kind of breakfast was the one 
to eat! ! 

After the experiment was in progress 
for three weeks we started keeping a gen- 
eral classcchart on the kinds of breakfasts 
eaten by the class. 

We visited a nearby dairy and learned 
about milk, not only all of its products but 
of its valuable content for body develop- 
ment and growth. After our visit to the 
dairy the children made charts on the 
amount of milk they drank each day. I'm 
happy to say most of my children had four 
glasses of milk each day and some even 
more. 

Throvghout the whole experiment we 
had speakers on health go to the different 
rooms of the school and to PTA meetings. 
Books were read on nutrition and health 
habits. Health movies were shown. 

A model breakfast was served to the 
entire class as a culmination of the unit. 
A relief map of our County was made. 
Our county supervisor showed and ex- 
plained slides and pictures of our County. 
We studied the foods and other resources 
of our County and available foods from 
near-by towns. Finally, a play was pre- 
sented, originated by the children of my 
class. 


Tz experiment, truly an educational 
one, made a definite impression upon the 
lives of the pupils. It was a wonderful 
experience for me and something which 
will never be forgotten. 


* * * 


A. S. Barnes and Company, Publishers, 
67 West 44th Street, New York City, 
have issued two. attractive, illustrated 
books: 1. Famous Inventors for Boys and 
Girls, by Irmen Gard Eberle; 2. Picture 


Puzzle Story Book, by Hans Kreis; price 
$2 each. 


BIRDS 


OUR INCREASED BIRD POPULATION 


Virgil C. Stevens, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Monrovia City Schools, Los 
Angeles County 


Be einniawet Southern Cali- 
fornia the song bird population has 
doubled during the past ten years. In 
mentally searching for an adequate 
explanation the author arrived at sev- 
eral conclusions. 


Among these was the fact that the 
police forces of the several commun- 
ities are now enforcing more strictly, 
the laws prohibiting the use of fire- 
arms and even the use of the youthful 
and every-popular BB air-rifle. Un- 
doubtedly the attitude of parents and 
of the public in general, during the 
last few years, has advanced toward 
the adequate preservation of wild life. 


A Gentle Force 


But behind these and other reasons 
a great force has been at work. A 
force so gentle and yet so powerful 
that ultimately its force is always felt 
throughout a whole community. This 
force is the work of the thousands 
of school teachers. 


Particularly effective is the work of 
the kindergarten and primary grade 
teachers, who first contact the chil- 
dren as they come from their ex- 
tremely cosmopolitan homes. The 
teachers who contact these receptive 
minds begin instilling the idea that 
birds are man’s friends. They tell the 
little children the birds are beautiful 
creatures to be admired and loved. 
That birds are really gentle neighbors 
who desire to be friends with the lit- 
tle children. 


Ofttimes teachers make pets of the 
birds near the school buildings by 
feeding them crumbs left from chil- 
drens lunches. On some _ school 
grounds, bird-baths have been in- 
stalled for the convenience of the 
winged neighbors. In plain words, the 
children of our community are taught 
that birds were put on the earth to be 
friends, to be beautiful;and to help 
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man. They are here to eat the bugs 
that harm our flower gardens and oft- 
times ruin the farmers crops. 


It is a thoroughly-established fact 
that virtually all the small birds ofa 
neighborhood perform a great service 
for man by eating multitudinous 
numbers of insects which infest the 
vegetation he is attempting to culti- 
vate. 


What a change this is from the 
general attitude of children only 10-15 
years ago when the author was yet 
a boy. If a youth then did not have 
an air-rifle or a “22”, he was practi- 


~ cally out of half of the “play” of his 


neighborhood. The author now 
teaches in the same community in 
which he spent his boyhood, so the 
change of attitude cannot be attrib- 
uted to a change of community. In 
the same section of town where the 
author spent his youth there are now 


more children but gun-shot is never 
heard. 


I may surprise many and even 
shock some delicate souls, but when 
the author was around 12 years old 
a bird-lunch of sparrows or brown 
birds, with an occasional woodpecker, 
cooked in a frying-pan over an open 
fire in an orange orchard, was the ab- 
solute height of culinary attainment! 
If the birdie was not too badly blown 
to bits the boys would dress it just 
as they would dress the pigeons 
(which everybody kept) and cooking 
them was simply a matter of time. 


Humane Education 


We have come a long way during 
these few years. No longer do the 
lads feel that it is great fun to kill 
every bird in sight. At one time a 
boy would have been considered 
“soft” and quite peculiar if he did 
not participate in bird shooting. Now 
his own playmates would in all prob- 
ability rebuke him if he needlessly 
killed a bird. Such is the change that 
has been wrought by the proper di- 
rection and education of a growing 
generation. May-~the school teachers 
of our entire land continue and in- 
crease the amount of their influence 
in the right direction on this subject. 


” 
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CITIZENSHIP MARKING 


Thomas Nesbitt, Teacher, Portola Junior High School, San Francisco 


Dis article is a report on an ex- 
periment in citizenship marking as 
tried at Portola Junior High School in 
1940-41. The principal, Edwin E. 
Niccolls, the teachers, and students, 
believing that worthy citizenship is 
one of the most important aims of ed- 
ucation, wanted to adopt a system of 
marking whereby the qualities that 
make for good citizenship might be 
improved and encouraged. 

The former system of marking students 
in citizenship was simply S for satisfactory 
and U for unsatisfactory. This was nega- 
tive in that the U became a punishment 
mark and there was no great honor in re- 
ceiving an S. About 95% of the students 
received S in citizenship and hence this 
mark came to be accepted as the usual 
grade which all might attain. 

It was felt that a marking system should 
be adopted which would challenge the stu- 
dents to improve their classroom behavior 
and social attitudes. The S and U grades 
were replaced by grades of 1, 2, 3, and 5. 
These grades in citizenship correspond 
roughly to the grades of A, B, C, and F 
in the scholarship field. 

Next step in the adoption of the new 
grades was the acceptance of definite stand- 
ards by the students of the school. In 
every homeroom class, the students were 


asked to discuss their standards. What 
does 1 in citizenship mean? What must 
a student do in order to receive 1? What 


is the difference between a 1 and a 2? 
How should the teachers grade the stu- 
dents? What should the teachers use as a 
basis for citizenship marks? 


The general conclusion of this very 
worthwhile student project was the ac- 
ceptance of the following standards: 


A 1 being the highest mark, should mean 
that the student is an outstanding member 
of the class in courtesy, effort, active class 
participation, cooperation, self control, re- 
liability, promptness, and unselfishness. 

Grades of 2 and 3 are also passing grades 
in citizenship and indicate that the student 
is good and fair, respectively, in the traits 
listed above. 

The 5 corresponds roughly to the U used 
previously and means unsatisfactory in cit- 
izenship. 

In order to emphasize the importance of 
these marks, the student council incorpor- 
ated the citizenship marks into the honor- 
toll system. Scholarship marks and citizen- 
ship marks were weighted equally, and 
points were included for homeroom citizen- 





ship, perfect attendance, and punctuality. 
The system as set up follows: 


Scholarship 

A=3 times the number of times class meets 
per week. 

B=2 times the number of times class meets 
per week 

C=1 times the number of times class meets 
per week 

D=0 points 


F=minus 1 times number of times class 
meets per week 
IN I sciacachercicctnittidcerin 90 


Citizenship 


1=8 times the number of times class meets 
per week 

2=2 times the number of times class meets 
per week 

38=1 times the number of times class meets 
per week 

5=0 points 

Possible points 


Homeroom Citizenship 


110 points 
2=— 8 points 
8= 5 points 
5= 0 points 

Te SD saciiicticetieicectienitalinticatciannis 10 
Perfect attendance during report period........ 5 
No tardiness during report period................... 5 


HRD UI: TIED ssicccciicnicectccc cicero 200 


In order to be on the honor-roll a student 
must have 125 points. 


This system rewards students who are 
good citizens but not very bright scholas- 
tically. It tends to put a premium on in- 
dustry, initiative, and wholesome attitudes 
and gives every student in the school an 
opportunity to make the honor-roll, no mat- 
ter how low his 1.Q. Asa direct result 
the honor-roll was more than doubled, and 
there was a great deal more regard for cor- 
rect attitudes on the part of the students. 


At the same time there was started in 
the school on Honor Society (distinct from 
the Honor-Roll) consisting of the ten high- 
est boys and the ten highest girls in scholar- 
ship. This society was started in order to 
challenge the upper group to attain max- 
imum achievement and strive through this 
competition to attain a membership in the 
Honor Society. Membership in the society 
changes every report period. Those who 
are in the society one period and fail to 
place in the next one become associate 
members and then are dropped if they do 
not place in the succeeding period. Mem- 
bers are given special permanent passes 
which permit them many privileges in the 
building, and a special trip is taken each 
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month to some interesting place in the city. 
These trips are educational and the mem- 
bers thoroughly enjoy them. 


A SURVEY was conducted at the end 
of the spring term of 1941. Students and 
teachers were asked to check their opinions 
in a questionnaire. This system of mark- 
ing was approved by a vote of 5 to 1. This 
survey showed that the students and teach- 
ers believed that this system was accom- 
plishing its desired purpose — the improve: 
ment of citizenship. 











FORMS D,E, F 


now ready 


STANFORD 


Achievement 
Test 


Kelley - Ruch - Terman 


A reliable and valid measure 


of grades 2-9 of the modern 
curriculum... 


Easily administered, scored, 
and interpreted. 


Prepublication administration in 
more than 200 units, in 33 states, 
involving over 350,000 children 
represents the largest single 
group ever tested in such an 
experimental program. 


Primary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Batteries 
grades 2-3, 4-6, 7-9 


Forms G and H 


to be issued later 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


149 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Will you help her... 
against her worst enemy ? 


HER worst 
enemy? 
Tuberculosis! 
More people be- 
tween 15 and 45 
die from tuber- 
culosis than from 
any other disease! 


Yet tuberculo- 
sis can be wiped 
away. Since 1907 
your Local Tu- 
berculosis Asso- 
ciation has helped 
reduce the annual 
death toll from 
179 to 47 per 
100,000. 


Join this fight! From now till 
Christmas send no letter, no card, 
no package without the Christmas 
Seal that fights Tuberculosis! 


Buy 
CHRISTMAS 


Edueation by Radio 


Dona L. CHERRY is membership 
chairman for the Pacific Coast for the 
newly-organized Association for Education 
by Radio. Announcement of the new mag- 
azine issued by this group was made in our 
November issue, page 41. 

Purposes of the association are: 


1. Development of an instrumentality through 
which persons interested in education by radio 
may have adequate communication. 

2. Cooperation with institutions and groups 
interested in education by radio. 

8. Representation of the interests of educa- 


tion by radio in connection with pertinent legis- 
lation and the like. 


4. Encouragement of research and dissemina- 
tion of findings. 


5. Pub’ication of a news, information and 
idea service. 


6. Establishment of this association as a rec- 
ognized professional voice. 


7. Advancement of such fields as teaching, 
workshops, documentary radio, educational fre- 
quency modulation stations and equipment. 


8. Development of a practical program of 
promotion of national morale. 


9. Ultimate inclusion in National Education 
Association as a member department. 


Membership entitles you to: 


1. Receive each month the Journal of the 
Association. This brings news of education by 
radio. It contains reviews of new educational 
radio programs, transcriptions, and books. 


2. Participate in meetings of the Association, 
regional and national. 


$8. Receive useful publications and bulletins. 


4. Receive information about job opportuni- 
ties and scholarships. 


5. Charter memberships receive the Journal 
of the Association for 18 months. 


Send in your dues (charter member- 
ship dues $3 to March, 1943, or regular 
membership dues $2 per year) right away 
directly to Robert Hudson, Rocky Moun- 
tain Radio Council, 21 East 18th Avenue. 
Denver, Colorado. 


Two Poems 


By Walter L. Sullivan, Custodian, Crystal 
School, Suisun, Solano County; Dan O. 
Root, Principal 


To the First Grade Teacher on the. 
Last Day of School 


rR IP VAN WINKLE heads the list, I’m 
sure; 
Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer and 
The Barefoot Boy all three share their 
allure 
With John Silver and his motley, shift- 
less band. 


So be lenient with him today in class. 
For as he stares the dingy window 
through 
With retrospective eye, he sees them pass— 
Boyhood’s famous loafers in review. 


School Girl 


Scxo0L GIRL miss, whose sandals spin 
Your graceful form in silhouette 

In the corridor, indulging in 
A dainty dance of pirouette. 


The same, we're sure, if we knew where 
To look, our history would show 

Was done by all your sisters fair 
Some thousand years or so ago. 


Camp Redlands “Rookie” Handbook, is- 
sued by Redlands Junior High School, Paul 
A. Axtell, principal, for the use of 7th 
graders and new students, edited by the 
1940-41 journalism class under supervision 
of Robert J. Forbes, teacher of journalism, 
and Harold A. Erne, counselor, and printed 
by Dorothy Lawson, office secretary, com- 
prises 55 mimeographed pages, with illus- 
trations. 

In line with the present “draft”, the 
rookie is told all about his 3-year enlist- 
ment at “Camp Redlands”, military phrase- 
ology being used throughout. This clever 
orientation book is a credit to the school in 
general and the journalism class in partic- 
ular. 
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Mereed County 


C. S. Weaver, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Merced 


ae URING the summer, Jettye Fern Grant 
was added to Merced County Schools super- 
visory staff, as Supervisor of Primary Edu- 
cation. She will serve also as Director of 
Education in the migratory and emergency 
schools and will assist with the art program 
in rural schools. 


Miss Grant attended Southeastern State Col- 
lege at Durant, Oklahoma, and Oklahoma Uni- 
versity for her undergraduate work, and taught 
six years in that State before coming, in 1936, 
to California. She completed requirements for 
the degree of Master of Science in Education 
at University of Southern California. 


While Miss Grant is experienced in all work 
of the elementary school and has taught art and 
speech correction as special subjects, her special 
field is primary education. For the past five 
years she has studied the needs of migratory 
children while teaching in Kern and Tulare 
Counties, 


Plans are now being made for Miss Grant to 
offer a special training-course next spring to 
teachers interested in the improvement of in- 
struction in migratory schools. 


New Ginn Books 


Avonc important new texts issued by 
Ginn and Company are four: 1. My Eng- 
lish, Books 3 and 4, by Tanner and Platt. 
This 4-book series provides an unusually 


effective, well-balanced, and competent 
course for the 4 years of high school. Each 
book is so organized that if so desired it 
may be used independently. Up-to-date 
content is combined with the definite, con- 
cise presentation and the sound emphasis 
on grammar which have made Tanner books 
successful in many thousands of classrooms 
throughout the nation. $1.20. 


2. Life in Modern America, by Kelty, a 
companion volume to Life in Early America 
by the same author, is a new, attractive 
history and social-studies text, for the mid- 
dle grades, which picks up the dramatic 
story of our great Republic and carries it 
up to the present. It vividly pictures our 
life and institutions through stories which 
make effective use of children’s interests. 
$1.44. 


3. English Patterns, by Johnson, Bessey 
and Ryan, is Book 4 of the Daily Life 
English senior series and incorporates the 
principles set forth in the Experience Cur 
riculum and in recent criteria set up by the 
English Journal. Because the series is mod: 
ern and inspirational it appeals especially to 
teachers who prefer the activity point-of- 
view. $1.48. 
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Pet Exhibition 


Leonard Juell, President, Humboldt State 
College Student-Teachers Association, 
Arcata 


oO: THE VARIED activities carried on 
by Humboldt State College Elementary 
School perhaps the annual Pet Exhibition 
and Parade is the most popular. Originated 
by Miss Dickson, it grows larger and more 
colorful each year. 


Preceding the exhibition interest in pets 
and animals was stimulated by studies in the 
various rooms. The teachers stressed proper 
care and caging of pets, also the decoration 
of the carts and wagons. 


To make the Parade a unit it was tied 
together by repetition of the same colors 
red, white, and blue at the beginning of 
each division, led by a child on a bicycle. 
Each division was identified by a sign and 
by costumes suggestive of pets in that 
group. For instance, the rabbit-group wore 
funny ears and tails, the cat-group wore 
cat masks of blue paper, and the chicken- 
group wore red combs and yellow tails, with 
fringed wristlets and anklets. 


The Parade itself was led by a drum 
corps and by boys carrying a large banner 
and the American flag. 


The exhibition this year resembled a 
country fair, for in addition to smaller pets 
there were such large animals as horses, 
cows, and burros. There were also divisions 
of hobbies, cooking, collections, and plants. 
Since the judges awarded ribbons pre- 
vious to the Parade, the prize-winning en- 
tries were plainly seen as their beaming 
possessors bore them along in the Parade. 


To have a successful affair of this kind 
it is necessary to begin early, to plan care- 
fully and to have a general coordinator. 
It means considerable work but anyone 
who has seen the interest, enthusiasm and 
joy of the pupils and the pleasure of the 
parents cannot doubt that the effort is well 
worth the while. 


The 1941 Parade has been preserved in 
technicolor film and this winter the children 
will see again the Parade in all its glory. 
The affair this year was the biggest and 
best so far. 


Who's Who In America (1942-43) pub- 
lished by A. N. Marquis Company, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, comes 
from the press in January, the 22nd bi- 
ennial edition of this standard reference 
work, established in 1899 by Albert Nelson 
Marquis. California is generously repre- 
sented in this famous handbook: 








Library and Visual Service Department 
of Pasadena City Schools has moved into 
the Administration Annex Building of the 
Board of Education where it is being con- 
solidated with the School Museum. Harry 
H. Haworth, supervisor of library and vis- 
ual service, is in charge of the enlarged 
department, with Helen Burr Durfee, 
teacher-librarian and assistant elementary 
curriculum coordinator, assisting. The new 
address is: Pasadena City Schools, Library 
and Visual Service, 1501 East Villa Street, 
Pasadena, California. 


Hazel Tripp, an active worker in San 
Diego County Teachers Association, has 
resigned as a representative of the Southern 
Section on the California Council of Edu- 
cation, has given up her teaching position, 
and will be engaged in welfare work. Mrs. 
Tripp's place on the State Council of Edu- 
cation has been filled by Adelaide Purcell 
of Pomerado Union School, Poway, San 
Diego County. 


A State College Board of Appeals on 
tenure cases has been created by Dr. Walter 
F. Dexter, State Director of Education, and 
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comprises, — George Outland, Santa Bar- 
bara, appointed by Dr. Dexter; Kenneth 
Potter, Fresno, selected by the state college 
presidents; and William H. Poytress, San 
Jose, elected by the state college faculty 
members. The board meets when cases are 
submitted to it for consideration. 


* * * 


O. S. Hubbard, in the office of Santa 
Clara County Superintendent of Schools, 
San Jose, is secretary-treasurer of Northern 
California Guidance Association which meets 
December 6 in Civic Auditorium, San Jose; 
Dr. Heber A. Sotzin, professor of industrial 
arts, San Jose State College is president. 

Spring meeting of the association is 
merged with that of National Vocational 
Guidance Association, in San Francisco in 
February. Membership dues in NCGA, $3, 
include membership in the national asso- 
ciation. 


* * * 


The American Woman and Her Respon- 
sibilities was the theme of a forum held re- 
cently at Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, led by Dr. James M. Wood, president 
of the college. Among the many speakers 
was Mrs. William P. Hobby, head of the 
Women’s Division, United States Army. 
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HOUSEHOLD SERVICE 


AT FRANK WIGGINS TRADE SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES 


Helen E. Featherstone, Instructor in Charge of Household Service Training 
Division of Food Trades Department 


= among educational proj- 
ects of the Los Angeles City School 
System, Household Service Training, 
offered by Frank Wiggins Trade 
School, now enters its 5th year of 
service to the community, with a 
training-program developed to pro- 
duce skilled workers in five employ- 
ment levels. 


Scientific training for such classifi- 
cations as general housekeeper, second 
maid, butler, upstairs maid, straight 
cook, and infant and child nurse has 
been perfected through the years to 
the point where it is possible to pro- 
vide learners with specific skills mar- 
ketable in the finest homes and insti- 
tutional establishments in California. 

The Household Service training- 
course came into being as a result of 
a request made by Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the Women’s 
Auxiliary. The need was apparent for 
training in this field and the oppor- 
tunity for placement was evident. As 
a result, Grace S. Stoermer, president 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, appointed 
a committee to confer with the ad- 
ministrators of Frank Wiggins Trade 
School who were aware of the need 
and willing to make an experiment 
which has now proved its definite 
value. It has continuously been spon- 
sored by the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The Background 


Opened in October, 1937, after 
completing preliminary details of or- 
ganization, the Household Service 
course began its training program in 
the Irene Rich home in Hollywood, 
with an enrollment of 27 students. In 
May of the following year, the estab- 
lishment was moved to a residence at 
1731 South Harvard Boulevard to 
provide greater accessibility. Peak en- 
rollment in the course for this year 
reached 87. Through this period. the 


training program was expanded from 
time to time to include all of the em- 
ployment levels. 


Increasing demand for training by 
students and an ever greater demand 
for trainees from this course on the 
part of employers necessitated still 
another move in April, 1941. The 
department is now located at a 12- 
room residence at 950 North Kings 
Road. There are at present 67 stu- 
dents enrolled. 


Placements from this department 
during the four years of its existence 
total more than 1000. The first year 
56 students were sent out on jobs. In 
1938, there were 185 placements from 
this department. In 1941, approxi- 
mately 245 placements have been 
made from this department and 103 
were placed during the months of 
May and June. 


Establishment 


The spacious residence provides the 
Wiggins students in the course with 
a model laboratory for domestic train- 
ing. It is equipped and furnished to 
provide trainees with the skills neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the most 
pretentious home. 


In addition to the regular training- 
program in Household Service, the 
Trade Schooi’s class in landscape gar- 
dening is operating at the King’s Road 
establishment, providing students 
within the residence an opportunity to 
gain some knowledge of the operation 
of a sizeable estate. Home flower- 
arrangement is taught with flowers 
cut from the school’s gardens, which 
adds a touch of naturalness to the 
home. 


The Course Requirements 


The requirements for eligibility to the 
course are good health, a food-handlers cer- 
tificate and also a Wasserman test being re- 
quired of each student, fair education, 
alertness, a cooperative spirit, and such 
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requisites as are desirable for any trade or 
profession. 

A salary schedule is set. by the school. 
Apprentice jobs have a minimum of $45 
and board and room, or $12.50 a week for 
a maximum of 54 hours of work a week. 
Journeyman jobs have as their minimum $60 
and board and room, or $12.50 a week for 
a maximum of 52 hours of work. The 
average position pays from $60 to $145. 

Courses vary in length from 1 month to 
4% months, although students are often 
placed before completing their ‘ training. 
However, this is done with the understand- 
ing that their work in the course be con- 
tinued on their days off. 

Instruction in this field is given from a 
professional view-point by teachers and ad- 
visors who have spent years of study of 


- home economics, plus at least seven years 


of actual service in the house-hold service 
field. 


Opportunities Afforded 


Domestics who are properly trained can 
achieve a degree of economic security and 
stability which far exceeds any compensa- 
tional advantages to be derived from an 
office or factory job. House-hold service is 
one of the few fields in which there is a 
greater demand for trained workers than 
can be supplied. There is virtually no 
upper age limit in this occupation and 
training may be obtained at an age when 
other trades exclude the individual on this 
basis. 


Once looked down upon as menial, 
household service work is rapidly achieving 
the high status it deserves among skilled 
occupations. Developed to the point where 
such occupations require the best in the in- 
dividual and the best in training, house- 
hold service finds itself, with a great many 
other trades, peculiarly adapted to the ap- 
plication of scientific vocational training 
methods in producing workers of the re- 
quired calibre. 

At Frank Wiggins Trade School, such an 
application of vocational training methods 
has been accomplished. Here, the man or 
woman, young or old, who seeks an oppor’ 
tunity to learn a trade in which the highest 
principle is “service” may have that oppor- 
tunity free of charge and may provide him- 
self or herself with a skill capable of giving 
its owner an adequate measure of security, 
independence and assurance. 


* * # 


New officers of Santa Clara Teachers As’ 
sociation are, — president, Matthew F. 
Susanj, Sunol Elementary School; first vice- 
president, Harry T. Jensen, San Jose State 
College; second vice-president, Kathryn 
Montin, Live Oak Higi.School; secretary, 
Delvina Malatesta, Mt. View Elementary 
School; treasurer, Vance R. Lee, O'Linder 
School, San Jose. 
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PROBLEM OF TRANSIENCY 


John H. Milor, Principal, Alessandro Junior High School, San Bernardino 


Senses ANbRO Junior High 
School has an enrollment composed 
exclusively of Mexican-Americans. 
As late entrance in the fall is a 
problem met in this school, a ques- 
tionnaire was devised (September, 
1940) to ascertain facts concerning 
transiency’ among the students. 


56.3%, or 206, of the students en- 
tered late during 1940-41. The great 
majority (169) entered within the 
first 9 weeks, after which the numbers 
dwindled markedly. 

Average lateness of the whole 
group was 26.1 days, with a standard 
deviation of 22.56. Monday, opening 
day, was September 16, a Mexican 
national holiday; 28 pupils came in on 
Tuesday. In stating the reason for 
late entrance only one child confessed 
staying out to celebrate! There is lit- 
tle doubt, however, that most of the 
28 were doing just that. 

The condition of crops and of the 
labor market affect lateness of entry. 
It took 20 weeks, however, for every 
transient finally to get to school. All 
in all, transiency caused a loss of ap- 
proximately $2628.50 in State-appor- 
tioned moneys, using 50 cents a day 
as the basis for this calculation. 

From our point of view a transient 
is a person who considers San Bernar- 
dino as home, but who, when the la- 
bor market is favorable, leaves with 
the rest of his family to cut apricots 
or harvest grapes, walnuts, cotton, or 
some other crop. When the agricul- 
tural work comes to an end, the fam- 
ily comes home to San Bernardino 
and the children enter school. Only 
9 transients, excepting those of the 7b 
group, had never been registered pre- 
viously in this school. 

Whole families go to the work 
area and work as units. The ages 
range from the youngest students in 
Alessandro to the oldest, with an 
average of 15 years, 4 months. 

Girls and boys were among the 


1. The term Transiency as here used is prac- 
tleally synonymous with Late Entrance. 


transients in fairly equal numbers, 
and the large proportion of younger 
students bears out the observation 
that whole families are at work to- 
gether, though as might be expected, 
there is a somewhat higher percentage 
of 9th graders among them. 


Of the 206 late entrants 120 gave 
their reason as “working.” Thirty- 
three said they were out of town, but 
we would guess from inspection of 
the answers that about half of this 
number were also working. Eleven 
students said they had been ill, and 
other miscellaneous reasons were 
given. In interpreting the situation 
we would hazard the assertion that 
some 30 to 40 boys and girls could 
have come to school the first day had 
they made the effort. 


Few Work Permits 


Only 46 out of the whole number 
had attended another school during 
1940-41 before re-entering Alessan- 
dro. Only 37 had work-permits from 
the school authorities where they were 
working. This would indicate that as 
far as Alessandro transients are con- 
cerned, apparently the provisions for 
compulsory education and the regu- 
lations governing child labor are not 
taken very seriously. 


In inspecting answers to the ques- 
tionnaires one sees that a large ma- 
jority of late entrants stayed either in 
San Bernardino or in Southern Cali- 
fornia all summer long, though it is 
possible that some listed San Bernar- 
dino and another point too, as this 
happened if the student spent his 
summer’ in two or more places. Those 
who listed Southern California points 
numbered 169. Those who went to 
Central or Northern California were 
70; the number of miscellaneous re- 
plies was 18, making a total of 257. 
This shows that somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 50 people spent the 





2. The word Summer is used rather loosely 
to indicate a much longer period in some cases. 
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summer in two or more places. The 
character of the work was intermit- 
tent, and the large number (74) who 
reported that they traveled by truck, 
would indicate that many probably 
commuted to work by this means. 


The financial returns to the chil- 
dren were on the average extremely 
small. The average amount of time 
each of the 206 children worked was 
39.5 days and for this the average re- 
turn was $15.11. Using the figure 
143 (those who reported earning 
money) we find these children 
worked an average of 56.9 days and 
earned $21.76. While these averages 
of money earned are small, the help 
to a Mexican family of, let us say, 7 
children is considerable, if we bear in 
mind the low standard of living of 
these people. 


Stuart Mitchell, district superintendent 
and principal at Westwood, Lassen County, 
reports in a recent issue of XI Field Chap- 
ter News, PDK, that his school has been 
re-roofed and redecorated and fluorescent 
lighting installed. To do this a new tax 
rate of $2.38 was voted 74 to 1, which also 
made it possible to grant increases of 5% 
to high school and 10% to elementary sal- 
aries to cover rising costs of living. 





THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


















Central Coast News 


Alfred H. Bird, Watsonville Joint Union 
High School 


A TEACHER’S Guide for Rem- 
edial Reading and new helps with 
arithmetic are in use as curriculum 
material for the first time this fall in 
Watsonville. Prepared by classroom 
teachers last year, as an outgrowth of 
curriculum meetings, the material was 
planned for everyday classroom use. 
Copies are available for those who are 
interested at a 
charge. 


nominal mailing 

With the advent of a new library at Rad- 
cliff School, one more fully-equipped library 
has been added to Watsonville elementary 
schools. Assisted by Ida Fuller, head li- 
brarian of the city schools, and directed by 
Mrs. Hazel Jane Bailey, librarian of Rad- 
cliff School, the work has been done largely 
by the teachers within the building. Special 
library periods are planned for all classes 
and with the coming of the holiday season, 
definite plans are centering around library 
activities. 





Several schools in this section booked for 
November a concert by Mme. Dina Albla- 
movicz, a great Polish soprano, pianist and 
composer. To appreciate more fully the 
selections on the program the schools were 
furnished a copy of her program by her 
manager, James L. Gray, and a special study 
was made in the music classes of these num- 
bers. Teachers in rural districts are espe- 
cially grateful to Mr. Gray, who over a 
period of years has brought talented artists 
usually heard only in city areas. 


During October, Monterey County played 
host to several educational groups. First was 
the joint convention of California School 
Supervisors Association and the State Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of Child Welfare and 
Attendance, whose theme was The Effect 
of Community Surroundings on Pupil 
Learning Experiences. In keeping with this 
subject the educators themselves took excur- 
sions to examine the fishing industry, truck 
farming, local art resources, federal institu- 
tions, newspapers, and hotel facilities of the 
Monterey peninsula. They also visited the 
beet sugar industry at Spreckels and then 
saw classroom work which was an outgrowth 
of similar excursions that had been made 
by the children. 

Later the 46th annual meeting of Cali- 
fornia Library Association was held at Del 
Monte. J. K. Esdaile, president of Library 
Association of England, was the principal 
speaker at the closing session. Saturday 





meetings were devoted to the work of school 
libraries. 

A new primary course-of-study for Mon- 
terey County schools has been completed by 
rural supervisor Mrs. Elmarie Dyke and 
teachers. A comprehensive volume of less 
than 100 pages, every page is helpful, to 
beginning teachers and to all primary 
teachers. It has already proved so worth 
while that teachers of intermediate grades 
are asking that a curriculum be formulated 
for grades 4-6. County Superintendent 
James G. Force is to be congratulated upon 
his foresight in having this helpful guide 
come from his office. 


With the increased enrollment, due to 
the proximity of Fort Ord, it has become 
necessary for Monterey City Elementary 
School District to construct a new school 
building. The new school will be modeled 
after Thomas Larkin School, built last year 
and already inadequate to house the num- 
ber of children in this district. Funds, now 
available, were appropriated by the federal 
government for this, the seventh elementary 
school in Monterey. Construction begins 
immediately. 

New teachers this year, to replace teach- 
ers who resigned last spring and to take 
care of the increased enrollment are: 


Maybelle Petersen, Doris Stewart, Lorette 
Wood, Frances Scranton, Lenette Green, Mabel 
Masters, Mildred Drummond, Jettie Tuthill, Alda 
Bihler, Willah Johnson, Margaret Neary, Vernie 
Wallin, Manuel Bettencourt, Everette Parrish. 

Ruby Prather, former 5th grade teacher 
at Atascadero, has been granted a years 
leave-of-absence and is serving as hostess 
at Camp Roberts. 


Enrollment of Atascadero Elementary 
School has increased close to 40%. New 
teachers are: Mrs. Fred Wamsley, Laura 
Haggerty, L. Ayer, Robert Senders. 

Miss Edith Gaylord is the new art teach- 
er at Atascadero High School. 

Teachers of San Luis Obispo County 
northern section had a get-together picnic 
at Atascadero Lake. Guests of honor were 
County Superintendent Robert L. Bird and 
Mrs. Bird; Mr. and Mrs. Russell Hoyt; Mrs. 
Mae Traeger; and Mrs. Hawthorne, a Red 
Cross Representative from Camp Roberts. 
Mrs. Hawthorne talked on Red Cross work. 


Seven new teachers have joined the teach- 
ing staff at San Benito County High School 
and Junior College — the largest number of 
instructors ever added in one year by Prin- 
cipal James P. Davis. 

Dorothy Thompson has the journalism 
department of the junior college, replacing 
Mrs. Rosemarie C. Gregg. Miss Thompson 
also serves as office secretary in Mrs. 
Gregg’s place. She formerly taught English 
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and journalism in Live Oak Union High 
School, Morgan Hill. 


Catherine Boysen, graduate of University 
of California and former teacher in Oak- 
land schools, took the place of Mildred 
Ahlem, on leave-of-absence from the science 
department to spend a year in further study 
at the University. 

Wynette Fowler, a Stanford graduate, 
succeeds Marjorie Ley, who resigned to be 
married. 


Thirza Ladd, graduate of Hollister 
schools and University of California, is 
teaching in the English department in place 
of Inez Haines. Miss Ladd had been a 
teacher in Gridley schools prior to her re- 
turn to Hollister. 


Jane Parker, a Pomona and Claremont 
Colleges graduate, is substituting for Carol 
Hovious, on leave for the first semester, 
from her duties as head of the San Benito 
County High School English Department. 


Two men are among the newcomers — 
John J. Portera, a Standford graduate and 
former teacher at Hughson, and Harold 
Stoker, graduate of University of Utah and 
former teacher at California Polytechnic 
School in San Luis Obispo. Mr. Portera 
replaces Mrs. Stella Milburn as Spanish and 
Franch instructor, and Mr. Stoker succeeds 
Dan Lawson in the Smith-Hughes depart: 
ment. 


Patriotic Reeords 


Union Oil Company has produced six 
16-inch electrical transcriptions, containing 
all or parts of 24 Famous American Docu- 
ments, such as Washington's Farewell Ad- 
dress, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and 
patriotic poems. 


In this series, high school students thrill 
to the fiery oratory of Patrick Henry, and 
are profoundly impressed by Webster's 
great oration in reply to Hayne. 


These selections are being enthusiastically 
received by students of English and speech 
as well as by those taking social studies. 

No advertising is included on these re- 
cordings, the only mention of the sponsor 
being a brief courtesy announcement. Cali- 
fornia city, county and university audio- 
visual libraries may obtain sets of the Fa- 
mous American Documents transcriptions 
upon the payment of packing and shipping 
charges; all recordings are sent C.O.D. 


Teachers who wish to use these record: 
ings should address their requests to the 
audio-visual libraries from which they usu- 
ally borrow materials, or to R. L. Philippi, 
Director, Public Relations and Advertising. 
Union Oil Company, 617 West 7th Street, 
Los Angeles. 
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BEGINNING TEACHER 


A YOUNG TEACHER SPEAKS HIS MIND 


R. Vernon Brown, Principal, Ophir Elementary School, Placer County 


Berns did this young teacher 
ever realize that a year of education 
“in educating” could cost so little and 
yet be worth so much! It was ten 
months ago—ten short, inspiring, 
full, challenging, enlightening months 
—that my county superintendent saw 
fit to recommend me as intermediate 
grade teacher in one of his rural 
schools. What a blessing in disguise 
that appointment has been! 


These months were short, for they 
were tremendously busy ones for us. 
My children were wide-awake, hope- 
ful young Americans, alert to the sit- 
uations round about, and anxious to 
play their youthful part in the great 
drama of life. 


Never before had I been able to 
visualize children, American children, 
so eager to do things — anything 
which meant work, and challenge, 
and a chance to please. But at last 
I was seeing these phenomena, act- 
ually knowing such children! Do you 
wonder that the months took wings? 


Inspired? Someone once told me 
long ago that some teachers appar- 
ently were inspired. My brief expe- 
rience now asks me, “Dare anyone 
call himself a teacher who has not 
seen young faces looking up to him 
asking ‘why?’ without a spark of in- 
spiration blazing within him?” 

Never can I forget a chubby, 
blond, overall-clad, ten-year-old tell- 
ing me that some day he wanted to be 
areal man! Inspired? To think that 
the bit of molding I might do might 
possibly help make real men! 


And then I recall a Japanese mother 
with bow after bow, telling me in 
humble appreciation, “thank you, 
thank you,” after having taken her 
child for a short excursion to see 
something all-American. 


Inspired? To think that my short 
contacts might add a minute particle 
to the vast dream of World Brother- 
hood! 


My months were challenging! I 
say that proudly, for I am proud of 
the demands that teaching daily 
brings. One day my school board 
handed me a contract; one day later 
I stepped into a room filled with 
young American citizens looking to 
me for guidance, for knowledge, for 
light, for inspiration — yes, even for 
friendship. May Heaven have a spe- 
cial portion of mercy for teachers who 
find no challenge in such experiences! 


And enlightening! All my months 
of book preparation culminated in my 
classroom. I’ve learned how parents 
feel about sons and daughters; I’ve 
learned how some sons and daughters 
feel toward some parents. I've learned 
to be a scoutmaster — to go camping 
and swimming and hiking with my 
boys, and to revel in the thought of 
their enjoying my companionship. 


I've learned to milk a cow, to judge 
cattle, to landscape gardens, to raise 
pigs, to candle eggs. Pray tell me, 
where might I better learn actual liv- 
ing than in my contacts as a 4-H 
leader of my own pupils? 


I've learned that a child has fears 
and hates and hopes and ambitions 
and loves—and all are realities to 
him. I’ve learned to. be a better 
friend through having my friendship 
sought after and appreciated by 
youngsters who had never before ex- 
perienced the warmth of association. 


Yes, it is a young teacher speaking 
his mind —new to it all—still in- 
spired with “first year success.” But 
I have one request to make of you 
old-timers! I beg of you, don’t think 
toward me, “wait until you've taught 
as long as I have; then the glamour of 
it will tarnish.” Just let me continue 
in this present glorious haze — enjoy- 
ing every moment of this privilege — 
anxious for nine o'clock each morning 
—and thankful to God each night 
for my role as a young rural teacher! 


GERMS 


on The HALF Stele 


OU CAN’T see them without a high 

powered microscope—but this dish 
is loaded with deadly germs, about to 
meet their Waterloo. 


They are but a few of the germ 
“guinea pigs’ that die daily in the 
Lehn & Fink laboratories to test the 
potency of Lysol disinfectant. 


In the making of Lysol every safe- 
guard is taken in order that you may 
know that for whatever purpose Lysol 
is recommended, it will not fail you. 


That’s something to remember when 
you are offered a disinfectant that is 
“just as good’’. 


Because it is highly concentrated, 
Lysol is economical to use. It actually 
gives you 10 times as much germ- 
killing solution for your money as some 
other widely sold products. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant at 
Bloomfield, N. J., and see for yourself 
the care we take to insure the quality 
of every product that bears our name. 

Write to Lehn © Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
C.N.-1241, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 


on household and personal uses of Lysol. 





Disinfectant 


Copr.,'1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 








WE CREATE SONGS 


Frances Fowler, Teacher, Grade 3, 
Red Bluff Elementary School, Tehama County 


Bi: is beauty in simplicity, for 
the child's mind is truly a clear sound- 
ing-board which, given a chance, will 
respond to outside calls with music 
and song. 


Our attempt to record the childrens re- 
actions to outside experiences in song was 
received with enthusiasm and resulted in 
numerous compositions. The children in 
this grade first became interested in creative 
music when they made up a verse to be used 
as part of a Hallowe'en song which they 
already knew. 


After that several children brought poems 
from home, most of which were original. 
These were revised in the classroom to make 
the sense and rhythm better. Class time, 
also, was given to writing stories and 
rhymes that could be set to music. 


There was much cooperative effort when 
the teacher would write on the blackboard 
the lines suggested by various pupils. Usu- 
ally several from the class would contribute 
before the verse was finished and revised to 
the satisfaction of all. 


This cooperative jingle, for instance, 


came out of our discussion and observance 
of Good Manners Week. 

We use good manners everywhere, 

On the streets and at the Fair, 

In the homes and in the school, 

In the show and swimming-pool. 

When the town was decorated for the 
annual round-up, one little girl brought in 
this rollicking ditty: 

Come on, Sue, 

I'll take you, 

To the rodeo, 

Come on, let’s go, 

Come on, let’s go, 

Let’s go to to the rodeo. 


Under the guidance of the music teacher, 
the words of the songs were sung a phrase 
or a line at a time by some child who would 
volunteer. The melody and tempo were im- 
mediately written down so that they would 
not be forgotten. Later they could be re- 
vised if necessary. 

Learning to create songs opens up a pos- 
sibility for individual responses, just as 
learning to read and write gives new means 
with which to express ones self. Second to 
a sincere aesthetic appreciation, perhaps 
most gratifying to the individual is being 
able to create something, whether it is a 
story, game, picture, or song. 


A Bird in A Tree, words and music by Wallace Wood, Grade 3 
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Footprints of the Trojan Horse, some 
methods used by foreign agents within the 
United States, a most timely, illustrated bul- 
letin (published by Citizenship Educational 
Service, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
City), is an outstanding manual for every 
patriot. We wish that this remarkable book 
could be used in every schoolroom in Cali- 
fornia. Price 25 cents. 


Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho, have 
issued an interesting book on Indian life, 
Salt Water Boy by Melicent Humason Lee, 
describing the life of the early residents of 
Southern California. This book is illus- 
trated by Leslie W. Lee. The stories con- 
cern an Indian boy named Pi-yuck, and 
his adventures tell most interestingly of the 
doings of the early Indians. Price, $2. 
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An educational honor has been con- 
ferred upon California in the appointment 
of Dr. J. Frederic Ching, ‘principal, West- 
lake Junior High School, Oakland, and 
NEA life member, to NEA National Coun- 
cil on Teacher Retirement, composed of 25 
members throughout the United States. 
California is proud to have one of its edu- 
cators as a member. The National Council 
will meet in San Francisco in February and 
elect its officers. — Edythe R. Banta, Oak- 
land. 


James M. Monroe, superintendent, West- 
morland School District, Imperial County, 
reports a clever and original idea used by 


Mrs. SaLeal Howenstein, third grade teacher 


there, in charge of the local PTA mem- 
bership drive. She prepared. a large chart 
showing each room's progress by the loca- 
tion of an automobile in this particular 
“race.” In her effort to get car picture 
cutouts, she was unable to get enough pic- 
tures facing in the right direction. So she 
placed the cars in reversed position on the 
chart and headed it with the slogan “Back- 
ing Up the PTA.” 


* * * 


Russell Holmes Fletcher is editor of 
Who’s Who in California, Vol. 1, 1942-43, 
issued by Who's Who Publications Com- 
pany, 1035 South Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

This new guide to California's notable 
living residents includes over 1,000 workers 
in the field of Education and is the most 
comprehensive book of its kind; price $15. 

California public, school, and private li- 
brarians are invited to order copies of this 
important reference book. 





* 
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Wings of Courage 


Avouwwe of stories for Girl Scouts 
has been issued by Appleton-Century; price 
$2.50. Entitled “Wings of Courage”, the 
stories, selected and adapted for the book 
by Wilhelmina Harper, are grouped in ten 
sections, each devoted to illustrating one of 
the Girl Scout laws. Prominent present- 
day authors writing for girls have contrib- 
uted stories. 

Wilhelmina Harper is librarian in the 
Redwood City Public Library. Besides her 
work in California, she was in library war- 
service in the United States and in Europe 
and for a number of years was children’s 
librarian and later head librarian in one of 
the branch libraries of Greater New York. 
She has taught children's literature in Uni- 
versity of California School of Librarian- 
ship, at the Riverside Library School, and 
at San Jose State College. 
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Fresno State College 


California Student-Teachers Association 
Unit 


Fresno State College CSTA held its 
first cabinet meeting in September with 
Harriet Gould, the state president, present. 

Officers for the present school year are: 
president, Bruce Morris; 1st vice-president, 
Margaret Said; 2nd _ vice-president, Eleanor 
Peterson; recording secretary, Mary Wookey; 
corresponding secretary, Hazel Gonser; treas- 
urer, Dorothy Smith; historian, Jack Hogan; 
parliamentarian, Steve Cappelli; publicity chair- 
man, Ella Pimentel; song-leader, Eileen Dun- 
nigan; AWS representative, Katherine Andreis. 

In the membership drive, 417 students 
majoring in Education are to be contacted 
personally. 

Fall Educational Rally was the first din- 
ner meeting, held October 28. 

Other scheduled events are: November, 
county and city superintendents luncheon; 
December, dinner and folk-dancing; Jan- 
vary, a superintendents and principals 
luncheon; February, social gathering; 
March, home-coming for teachers in service; 
April, talk by Fresno County Probation 
Office representative; and May, a tea. 

We hope to make our chapter into a 
truly, worth-while, departmental club rather 
than just another social organization. — 
Ella M. Pimentel, Publicity Chairman. 


* * #8 


Goals of Our Chapter 


Bruce McDonald, President, San Francisco 
State College Chapter, California 
Student Teachers Association 


Acivities of the CSTA Chapter at 
San Francisco State College are successfully 
under way. Our membership is increasing; 
we anticipate the enrollment of about 200 
new members this term. 

One of the greatest obligations our so- 
ciety has to fulfill is to give the student- 
teacher an opportunity for a balanced world- 
background. Academic experiences must be 
supplemented in real living on the part of 
the student and especially in seeing and 
knowing the functions of the world about 
us. 

With social functions providing oppor- 
tunity to meet and exchange ideas with 
prominent educators, we offer our members 
educational tours through the major indus- 
trial plants and institutions in and about 
San Francisco. Teachers are certainly better- 
prepared to perpetuate the ideals and prac- 
tices of our Republic if they have witnessed 
and shared democracy in action. 

The program includes visits to courts, 
charity institutions, federal projects and 
factory assembly-lines. The student-teacher 
is thus better-prepared to interpret and ex- 


plain the economic and social complexities 
of our day. 

The spirit of participation and coopera- 
tion of CSTA at San Francisco State is 
high. It offers and will fulfill for student- 
teachers the most in regard to intellectual 
and social development. 


* * * 


Standards and Procedures for Small 
Secondary School Libraries, a helpful mo- 
nograph for anyone starting a library in 
a small school, is issued by School Library 
Association of California, price 40 cents; 
address Elizabeth Neal at Compton Junior 
College, Compton. 





Dwayne Orton, president, Stockton Junior 
College, is chairman of Secondary School 
Work Council, recently appointed by Rob- 
ert Wayne Burns, California State Admin- 
istrator of NYA, to promote educational 
relationships between NYA: and California 
secondary schools. Other members of the 
committee are: 


Aubrey A. Douglass, State Department of Ed- 
ucation; Jesse M. Hawley, principal, Fillmore 
Union High School; Vierling Kersey, superin- 
tendent, Los Angeles City Schools; William R. 
Odell, assistant superintendent, Oakland Schools; 
Rev. James T. O’Dowd, superintendent, Arch- 
Diocese of San Francisco; Guy A. Weakley, 
district superintendent, El Centro; Ruth Mac- 
farlane, director, Division of Student Work, 
NYA, Los Angeles. 





























COMING 
OUICKLY? 


With Christmas approaching, do 
you find yourself with insuffi- 
cient funds? To teachers with 
public school tenure, American 
Trust Company Personal Loans 
are available without endorsers 
. .. there is no added charge 
for this added privacy. The cost 
is $6 per $100; and this in- 








Ask at this bank’s office near your home or school. 
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cludes, without extra cost, spe- 
cial life insurance to cover the 
unpaid balance. 

Amounts from $100 up, Repay- 
able Over an Entire Year’s Time 
. . . For the convenience of 
teachers, monthly payments may 
be arranged so that none falls 
due during the summer vacation. 
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MIGRATORY CHILDREN 


COORDINATING REPORTS FOR MIGRATORY CHILDREN 


Josephine Rea, Martinez, General Supervisor, Contra Costa County Schools 


Tix problem of determining the 
achievement of migratory children is 
one familiar to all teachers who have 
such children in their classes. Usu- 
ally these children are in one school 
only a few days or weeks. Often the 
teacher has just learned the child’s 
performance-level when he moves to 
another school, where the process is 
repeated, thus resulting in loss of the 
child’s time and duplication of the 
teachers efforts. 


The County Superintendent's Office 
here has devised an evaluation form which 
lists the results of the teacher’s observa- 
tions and findings in concise, descriptive 
terms. The child and teacher make out 
the form together. It is placed in a large 
envelope, which the child has made, to- 
gether with samples of his work. At the 
time of transfer, he and his parents are in- 
structed to take the envelope to the next 
school. Additional blanks are included for 
use by other schools. 


Efforts have been made to confer with 
the parents in regard to the purpose of the 
form, and in most cases enthusiastic co- 
operation was assured. 


It is too early to evaluate the results of 
this effort, but with the cooperation of 
other schools which these children attend, 
we can more adequately meet the needs 
of these underprivileged children. Only 
through a more unified state-wide program 
can maximum results from such a plan be 
attained. 

The following note to the pupils is at- 
tached to the form. 


“To the pupil: Take this booklet with 
you when you leave each school. Show it 
to your new teacher and have her help you 
fill out the next sheet before you move 


again. DON’T FORGET! ! 


This will help 






















CHRISTMAS BENEFITS 


+*« HOLIDAY LOANS (NO CO-MAKERS) 
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you to get along better with your school 
work. It will save you time because your 
new teacher will know more quickly how to 
help you. 

“Teachers and parents, please help this 
child to realize the importance of keeping 
these records.” 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Health and the Doctors is volume 4, 
number 11 of Propaganda Analysis, a bulle- 
tin “to help the intelligent citizen detect 
and analyze propaganda,” published by In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis, 211 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The institute also issues on the same topic 
a packet (series 1, number 8, price $1) 
Decide for Yourself comprising original ma- 
terials selected from the literature of major 
interest groups. The monthly bulletin is 
$2 per year. The institute comprises a dis- 
tinguished group of university, college and 
research authorities. 





RECORD OF PUPIL PROGRESS 


School 
Cae PN as ans eee econ 


Pupil 


‘Period of Enrollment: From.......... MOtiod::... 


I. List all books used. (Name of book, publisher, grade level) 


Il. Give approximate grade level and helpful information on the following subjects: 


A. READING 


Word Recognition 

. Phonetic Sense 

Speed 

Comprehension 

Vocabulary 

Posture — Holds Book Correctly 
7. Oral Reading . 


Comment: 


Aus - » 


B. ARITHMETIC 


1. Knows Addition Combinations 

2. Knows Substraction Combinations 
3. Can Read and Solve Problems 

4. Knows Multiplication Tables 

5. Division 

6. Fractions 

Comment: 


C. UNIT NOW WORKING ON 

D. SPECIAL INTERESTS 

E. ART 

F. HEALTH 

G. TEST — SUMMARY OR _ FACE 
SHEETS 


H. INCLUDE SAMPLES OF WORK IN 
ARITHMETIC, COMPOSITION, 
ART 


Courtenay Dinwiddie is general secretary 
of National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, which pub- 
lishes periodical The American Child, now 
in its 23d volume and of great practical 
interest and value to all concerned with 
child welfare. 





Good Fair 


Needs Help — Suggestions 





Using the Dictionary 


P ROFESSOR I. Colodny, editor of 
Words and teacher of English at Los An- 
geles City College, reports a new course 
entitled The Use of the Dictionary. He 
states that over a period of 8 years he tried 
to teach students in English classes the use 
of the dictionary in a few weeks and fi- 
nally came to a conclusion that it cannot 
be done in so short a time. 


“Moreover, it is my opinion that to learn 
the diacritical marks and to acquire an ac’ 
quaintance with several of the outstanding 
dictionaries require a definite program. At 
City College we are giving a semester 
course, two hours a week, which will give 
ample time to study dictionaries, books on 
synonyms, handbooks, encyclopedias, and 
other reference works, such as dictionaries 
of quotations and books on usage. 


“The students in this class have advertised 
to the college that they are ready to look 
up words and phrases for students as well 
as for faculty members. When the class 
meets, every student puts on the board the 
words he has had to look up in connection 
with any of his class work. The class 
check these words with the dictionary. All 
such words are used in illustrative sen- 
tences. There is where the fun begins. 


“We have found.bulletins and pamphlets 
issued by the Merriam Company very 
helpful to the approach of the study of 
Webster’s dictionaries.” 
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In Memoriam 


Los Angeles High School remembers 
Bertha Oliver as a vibrant personality filled 
with the power to communicate her zest for 
living to those with whom she came in 
contact. 


Her abundant physical vitality is attested 
by her record of 42 years of teaching with- 
out losing a day for illness. She gave her- 
self generously to teaching. She was one 
of the founders of California Scholarship 
Federation. The Periclean Honor Society 
of Los Angeles High School was organized 
under her guidance. She was active in 
church and club work. Yet she always had 
time for friendliness and personal interest 
in her students. 


Miss Oliver once said, “Each weekend I 
plan to see something new, to do something 
different that will bring me back refreshed 
for my work.” We know not along what 
paths her spirit is adventuring today, but 
we do know that she has left a bright trail 
behind her for others to follow.— Mrs. 
Snow Longley Housh, Faculty, Los Angeles 
High School. 


John A. Cranston, veteran schoolman of 
Santa Ana, Orange County, passed away 
in July. City superintendent there, 1906-31, 
for a quarter-century, he was active in CTA 
and other professional and civic groups. 
Most of Santa Ana’s present 18 school 
plants were constructed under his direction. 


In 1915 he led in the organization of 
Santa Ana Junior College now enrolling 
over 800 students, and in organizing and 
maintaining group-meetings of Southern 
California city superintendents. They meet 
informally four times a year at the residence 
of one of the members, where for a full day 
they discuss their problems. Mr. Cran- 
ston was one of the last of the original 
group. His memory shines brightly in CTA. 
— Frank A. Henderson, Santa Ana. 


Catherine Gloster, a native of Modoc 
County, died in Alturas, October 29. She 
had taught in Modoc County for fifty years. 
A Past Grand President of the Native 
Daughters of the Golden West, she was 
active in all civic affairs in her home com- 
munity and had long been a member of 
California Teachers Association. 


E. Raymond Root, age 39, principal of 
Burbank High School, 1934-41. Resigning 
last May to become industrial relations man- 
ager of a Michigan aircraft company, he 
was killed recently in an airliner crash in 
Canada. 


During his 18 years in Burbank schools 
he had served as principal of John Muir 
Junior High and Lincoln Elementary pre- 
vious to becoming high school principal. 
Graduate of LaVerne College, he had his 

























master’s degree at USC and was studying 
for his doctorate. 


Dr. Charles Edwin Keyes, age 86, hon- 


orary life member of California Teachers 
Association and veteran California school 
man. 
from Marietta College, Ohio, and in 1899 
became principal of Riverside High School, 
Southern California. 
land in 1900 and was principal of Lafay- 
ette School until 1908 and Oakland High 
School 1908-29, when he became super- 
visor of educational guidance, retiring in 
1933. 


Born in Kentucky, he graduated 


He moved to Oak- 


For many years he was an active 


Chewing is a basic pleasure 
enjoyed by all ages of people. 
And, you can give delicious 
Chewing Gum to the youngest 
children with the perfect as- 
surance that it is wholesome 
and pure. 


Chewing Gum helps exer- 
cise your teeth and keep them 
clean and attractive. To point 
to other merits, Chewing Gum 
freshens up your mouth and 
helps satisfy between-meal 
hunger without taking the 
edge off healthy, meal-time 
appetites. 


Treat yourself to some de- 
licious, inexpensive Chewing 


there’s a Reason, a Time and Place 


for CHEWING GUM 









worker in California Teachers Association. 
Leo B. Baisden, deputy superintendent 
of schools, Stockton, since March 1940, 
and previously for 11 years assistant super- 
intendent of Sacramento City Schools. He 
went to Sacramento in 1929 from Long: 
view, Washington, where he was superin- 
tendent. 


An active civic worker and prominent in 
various professional and national societies, 
he held A.B. and M.A. degrees from Uni- 
versity of Washington and took graduate 
work at Stanford. Recognized as a leader 
in education, his untimely death in an auto- 
mobile accident cut short a promising career 











































Gum today. Enjoy it while 
around your home— when 
you read, listen to the radio 
or drive about in the car. See 
how the chewing helps you 
concentrate as well as add 
pleasure to your day. 


People with excellent man- 
ners and highly regarded by 
others apply the same good 
judgment and sense of fitness 
to “‘when”™ and “where” they 
chew Gum as to everything 
else they do. They recognize 
that there is a time and place, 
just as there is a reason, for 
enjoying delicious, wholesome 
Chewing Gum. v-225 
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OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY COMES INTO ITS OWN 


Madeleine Chargin Malovos, Librarian, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School Library, 
San Jose; Bessie I. Cole, Principal 


I. days past, the school library con- 
sisted, for the most part, of worn-out 
textbooks, supplemented with a few 
donated story-books and, perhaps, an 
antiquated volume or two or some en- 
cyclopedia and a dictionary. 


Today, marching in close unison 
with the modern concept of teaching, 
the library is equipped with carefully- 
selected books of the story and infor- 
mative type. 


This implies, of course, the employ- 
ment of a librarian who has the abil- 
ity of selecting the right types of 
books, which is based, in turn, on her 
knowledge of the curriculum and an 
understanding of the interests of 
young people. 


Our library is truly modern in these 
respects. Here the librarian, in a com- 
tortable and attractive setting, admin- 
isters to the needs of the pupils. 
Chairs and tables are of prescribed 
library size; full library equipment is 
available. A colorful mural casts a 
warm glow of beauty over the heads 
of the busy readers. Potted plants 
and flowers, colorful exhibits, and 
well-chosen pictures combine to make 
the library an ideal spot for restful 
relaxation and study. 

The collection, arranged in open 
stack fashion, is well-balanced. Needs 
of each department are considered in 
the annual book-order. The library is 
working toward the accepted standard 
of six books per pupil. Choices as to 
books and magazines, as suggested by 
children, teachers, and parents, are 
considered by the librarian in the 
selection. The library has a collection 
of 7,000 volumes. 


Many successful projects have been 
instituted recently. One of note is 
the Home-room Library Cooperative 
Plan. Each home-room elects a libra- 
rian at the beginning of the class 
semester. This officer meets with the 
librarian the first week of every 
month and becomes acquainted with 


the new books ready for issuance, 
various exhibit plans and needs, de- 
linquent book-borrowers in his respec- 
tive home-room, and contests spon- 
sored by the library. The home-rogm 
librarian compiles figures as to the in- 
crease of the reading-rate in his home- 
room and reports on the individual 
book-exhibits, story-hours, book-nooks 
and corners of each home-room. 


To bring about closer relationship 
between classroom teacher and library, 
two modes of procedure have been 
used. At first, definite days were as- 
signed by the librarian to each de- 
partment. Each class within the de- 
partment then had specified hours 
when it could visit the library. This 
brought to the attention of certain 
departments the fact that in the selec- 
tion of books, the needs and the inter- 
ests of all departments had been care- 
fully considered. The disadvantage of 
this plan rested in that the scheduled 
time conflicted with the teacher's in- 
dividual plans. However, if lesson- 
plans were carefully arranged and the 
librarian notified as to preferred dates, 
this arrangement worked out very 
successfully. 


Research Committees 


The other method was to have the 
teacher accompany the class on any 
and all occasions as she or he saw fit, 
registering the desired hour before- 
hand. This led to the library’s being 
filled to capacity every period for one 
day and being neglected for the 
greater part of the week. The lack of 
definiteness of method brought about 
a noticeable decrease in the use of 
library facilities. 


An interesting way in which the 
use of library tools has been taught 
incidentally, is worthy of. description. 
The group divides into committees 
each of which chooses a certain phase 
of the larger subject. Each committee 
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collects books, pamphlets, bulletins, 
pictures, and other materials relating 
to the chosen phase of the subject and 
which will aid in the study of the 
problem. Card catalog, periodical in- 
dices, vertical file including picture 
and pamphlet material, are consulted. 
Library shelves are searched for books 
which may contain bits of information 
which have escaped analysis in cata- 
loging. 

All materials found are examined 
by the committee members, and after 
consultation with librarian and 
teacher, are placed on the reserve 


_ shelves for the use of the particular 


group. The children have access to 
the library before school, during the 
noon-hour, after school and during 
their study-period. 


City and County Libraries 


When the school’s library resources 
have been exhausted, the youngsters 
refer to the public city and county 
libraries, thus bringing about greater 
articulation between the two systems. 
Each committee compiles a bibliogra- 
phy of materials chosen for its par- 
ticular part of the general subject and 
from these the children make a com- 
plete bibliography. 

At various times throughout the 
school year, definite lessons in library 
technics are taught. Entering 7th- 
graders are usually enrolled in reme- 
dial or recreational reading classes, 
taught by a specially-trained instruc- 
tor. Two weeks of this period are 
spent in the library, where the pupils 
learn the rules and regulations, loca- 
tion of the different departments, 
simplified card-catalog study, and ref- 
erence-book drills. The recreational 
aspects are included, in allowing the 
children to browse at their will, and 
by a story-hour given by the librarian. 

Again, in the 9th grade the classes 
in social-science spend a _ certain 
amount of the semester in the study 
of vocations. The course is a survey 
type, to find out possibilities and to 
give the children a wide range of oc- 
cupations. A défisiite course is given 
to these students, similar in content 
to the 7th grade, but far more de- 
tailed and correspondingly more ardu- 
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ous. Special stress is laid upon the 
use of the vocational-guidance books. 

Bibliographies are an important 
part in the use of the school library. 
The course-of-study is used as a basis 
for the preparation of these bibliogra- 
phies. On the assigned day, the 
teacher accompanies the group to the 
library, and after a short introductory 
talk by the librarian, the pupils are 
allowed to search for the material. 
The object of this type of instruc- 
tion is to teach the child to find for 
himself information in books and 
magazines. Preliminary instruction 
includes actual teaching, combined 
with practical drills on the usage of 
library tools, thus enabling the stu- 
dent to know where to look when 
certain information is needed and to 
be able to discriminate between differ- 
ent types of books. 


The curriculum in San Jose junior 
high schools is undergoing revision. 
Librarians, as agents of curricular en- 
richment, realize that for maximum 
efficiency they must know what is go- 
ing on in the school and must have 
time in which to serve on curriculum 
committees and to attend group con- 
ferences. 
philosophy and objectives of the edu- 
cation program. Such an opportun- 
ity has been extended to librarians in 
San Jose schools. We have appraised 
our individual libraries in terms of 
the needs of the new curriculum. A 
card-index of our collections, for the 
new course-of-study, has been com- 
piled. Reading-levels are indicated. 
The index includes periodical and 
pamphlet material and picture-items. 


The circulation of books is handled 
almost entirely by the student staff 
under the guidance of the librarian. 
This relieves the librarian, enabling 


her to devote more of her time to ref- 


erence work and the more specialized 
library needs. The students are given 
school credit (an elective subject) for 
this course in library apprenticeship. 
Many students are sufficiently inter- 
ested to work as library apprentices 
and to belong to one of the two li- 
brary clubs, the Junior Librarians and 
the Senior Librarians Clubs. Many 
arguments have been put forth as re- 


We must understand the: 


gards student-help. The most evi- 
dent reason in favor of such help is 
the direct contact that such students 
have with the books and their natural 
ability to “talk up” a good book to 
their fellow-students. 


Impressions gained through the eye 
demand and receive attention. There- 
fore the wide use of unusual and fre- 
quently-changed exhibits is an excel- 
lent manner in which the library may 
be publicized. The exhibits in our 
school possess a noteworthy charac- 
teristic in that they are motivated by 
student hobbies. The aim of the 
school, to encourage any and all 
sparks of interest as shown by the 
students, has a natural ‘“follow- 
through” when the children see the 
finished product of their fancies on 
exhibit in the library. 


The librarian who places technics 
above needs and who secretly rejoices 
over neat rows of books on the 
shelves is a thing of the past. Teach- 
ers and librarians alike who are afraid 
of sharing credit and responsibility as 
well as labor with one another do not 
have a place in this scheme. We must 
all be partners in an undertaking — 
placing first the pupil and his devel- 
opment. No school librarian can suc- 
ceed alone in the matter of making 
the library an integrating factor. For 
success are needed the interest and co- 
cperation of the entire group —ad- 
ministration, teaching staff, parents, 
and student-body. 


The library is finally coming into 
its own rightful place in the school 
system. What is far more important, 
it is laying good foundations for fu- 
ture life in developing intelligent use 
and love of books and in preparing 
the student for a worthy use of leisure 
time. 


Two Maemillan Books 


Of Outstanding Importance 


TF cacuer-purit RELATIONSHIPS 
by Bernice Baxter, coordinator of curri- 
culum, Oakland Public Schools, brings an 
analytical, understandable, and interesting 
message to all educators and particularly to 
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WANT A FEDERAL JOB? 
Begin $1260-$2100 a Year 


Work for Unele Sam 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of 
your training and education. U.S. Government 
Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, with 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immedi- 
—_, to Franklin Institute, Dept. F227, Roches- 

N. Y., for free thirty-two-page book with 
tet of positions for teachers. You will get full 
particulars telling what to do to qualify for 
appointment. 





teachers striving for ever-improving rela- 
tionships with their pupils. 


The school administrator, especially the 
principal, in reading the book will find new 
understanding and appreciation of teachers 
classroom problems. 


New responsibilities, formerly held by the 
home, have by social situations been trans- 
ferred to the school. The teacher must 
assume the major part of these responsibil- 
ities, and no longer can he or she be a 
mere purveyor of information. Instead, one 
must be a “social engineer” capable of set- 
ting up a provocative environment for chil- 
dren’s learning, charting the course of each 
individual child through the ever-changing 
social relationships in which he is involved 
and assisting each pupil to grow in his un- 
derstanding of himself and of others. 


This book examines the criteria for suc- 
cessful and effective teaching. It offers a 
plan for evaluation of personal effective- 
ness. Not only is the book comprehensive 
in its subject-treatment, but it is interestingly 
written and efficiently organized. Priced at 
$1.25, it will be a worthwhile addition to 
any professional library. 


The second book is Civics in American 
Life by Edmonson and Dondineau, two 
authors already known for their outstanding 
contributions to educational literature. This 
new book is their finest, not only because 
of its comprehensive and accurate discussion 
of government in our country, but also be- 
cause of its beautiful physical qualities. 


The authors have fulfilled adequately 
their objectives. To be specific, they have 
written a text that meets the requirements 
implied in the pronouncement of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission in its report 
entitled Learning the Ways of Democracy. 

They have explained the major rights and 
duties of a good citizen and stressed instruc- 
tion relating to the meaning and obligations 
of American democracy. They have dis- 
cussed government as a part of the life of 
the student and not as a mysterious force 
of primary concern to adults. 


Major emphasis in the book is placed on 
student life, and many important social and 
economic problems are presented. The text 
is written in an informal style; the profuse 
illustrations and colorful binding add to its 
attractiveness. 


Price, $1.72. 








People Are Important 


Pususuep by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, the new book People Are Im- 
portant should be of considerable interest 
to California school people. Among the 
authors are Dr. Floyd Ruch, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, University of South- 
ern California, and Margaret McClean, San 
Pedro, California, high school teacher. The 
book, for high school students, contains 
280 pages and is well-illustrated; price, 
$1.32. 


It meets the needs of those who wish a 
pupil-centered text which contains enough 
applied psychology to help students make 
real adjustments to social living. The au- 
thors have done a real job towards helping 
young people understand social conditions. 
They have analyzed feelings and reasons 
for doing certain things. They have dem- 
onstrated how pupils should study, play, 
and choose life-work intelligently. 


They also give concrete instances which 
would look towards the establishment of in- 
dependence, the choosing of a suitable mate 
for after-life, how they may get along to- 
gether, how they should look for and select 
a job, and how they may become effective 
members of society. This book should help 
in courses dealing with the preparation for 
effective living. 














1. Publications: 


450 pages. 


tion; about 250 pages. 


year. 


about 20 pages. 





Twentieth Yearbook on Health and the 
Schools, ready in February, 1942; about 


San Francisco Convention Summarization 
and Appraisal; about 32 pages. 
Subscription to Research Bulletin of National 


Education Association; five issues each 


Classified List of Educational Periodicals; 


Paul E. Stewart, for many years super- 
intendent of schools of Santa Barbara, and 
now a practicing attorney in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, was married on October 21 in Mem- 
phis to Mrs. Jessie Williams Hutchings of 
Santa Barbara. The many friends of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart wish them all happi- 
ness. 


Since his retirement from school work 
in California, Mr. Stewart has managed a 
large plantation in Tennessee and, enrolled 
as a student at University of Memphis, 
completed a course in law and shortly there- 
after passed the Bar examination. He still 
has property interests in Santa Barbara and 
spends part of each year there. 


Judy Toys in the West 


J UDY wooden puzzle-inlays, attractive 
toys in 36 patterns, were described and il- 
lustrated in our October issue, page 34. 
These durable and entertaining toys are now 
distributed throughout the eleven Western 
States by Erlach-Lee Company, 718 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, and also may be ob- 
tained from Gel-Sten Supply Company, 
1111 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
and 385 17th Street, Oakland. 











AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


A Department of National Education Association 
Meets for the First Time on the Pacific Coast 


Holds its 72nd Annual Meeting in San Francisco, February 21-26 
Membership fee, $5. A Member receives: 





2. A Membership Receipt in American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators good until De- 
cember 31, 1942. 


Official Report of the San Francisco Conven- 
5. The right to vote and hold office. 
members only.) 


6. Identification with an official organization of 

your own profession —an organization which 
for over 70 years has had a leading part in the 
- progress of American Education. 


See also Sierra Educational News, November issue, 1941, Page 11 


3. Advance notice of convention plans. 


4. A reserved seat at the San Francisco meeting. 
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World Histriography 


Sruart AYERS, editor of the Teach- 
ers Manual, School of the Air of the Amer- 
icas, CBS, has prepared a World Histri- 
ography, combined with Hammond's self- 
revising world atlas and gazetteer, for use 
with the broadcasts. 

This 56-page, attractive atlas for the social 
studies, contains 37 maps of continents and 
countries in color; double-page black-and-white 
map of the Americas, showing regions of abo- 
riginal civilization, routes of explorers and 
sites of early settlements; black-and-white re- 
lief maps of North and South America indicat- 
ing sources of principal commodities; defense 
map of the Americas in black-and-white; text 
on the history of the early American civiliza- 
tions; text on the American economy ; and text 


on the music of the Americas; together with a 


gazetteer and much miscellaneous information 
about rivers, mountains, lakes, etc. 


The atlas is for specific use with the 
weekly programs of School of the Air, and 
for general classroom work. Retail price, 
40 cents; with school discount, 12 or more 
copies at 25 cents, when ordered from Mr. 
Ayers office, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, or direct from the publisher, 
C. S. Hammond & Company, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. The atlas was 
issued at cost by running a large edition, 
anticipating that many students in each 
classroom would desire their own personal 
copy. Small orders should be accompanied 
with cash. 
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ARE YOU EDUCATED? 


C. C. Crawford, Professor of Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


= the following questions on 
your students as criteria for judging 
their accomplishments at the end of 
high school or college. 


Then think of each question which 
they miss as an opportunity which 
you as a teacher have missed in edu- 
cating your students as they should be 
educated. 


Each question relates to an impor- 
tant objective of a truly functional 
education. 


Did your own education qualify 
you to say yes to each question? Will 
the program of your school enable 
your students, at graduation, to say 


yes to them? If not, what should be 
changed? 


1. Are you a credit to your alma 
mater? 


Are you a worthy member of your stu- 
dent group? Does your education bear 
any fruit even while you are getting it? 
Do you add to the spirit of the school, or 
do you merely complain that the school is 
“dead” ‘and that “somebody ought to do 
something’? Are you making good in the 


social-living test in your immediate school 
group? 


2. Can you use all of your brain 
cells? 


Do you know how to study effectively? 
How much “mileage” do you get out of 
your mental machine? When you read a 
book or hear a talk, how much real stim- 
ulation do you get? Can you concentrate? 
Can you remember? Can you create new 
ideas or artistic products? Can you organ- 
ize a complex array of ideas so that the 
whole array becomes a systematic pattern 
and a worthy guide for intelligent action? 


3. Can you get anyone else to 
trust you and follow you? 

Do you inspire faith? Are you any sort 
of leader? Do you express yourself con- 
vincingly? Do you have ideas that are 
worthy of acceptance by others? Can you 
make a plan for your club or group that 
merits being put into action? Can you 
put your plan into the form of a motion? 
Can you defend it from the floor? Can 
you preside at a meeting in such a way 


as to make progress in the transaction of 
business? 


4. Is your personality beautiful? 
Do you make a good impression on 
others even after you open your mouth, 





or are you merely “beautiful but dumb”? 
Does your beauty of personality lie in the 
appropriateness and worth of your actions, 
deeds, and services? Do you live your life 
in such a way that you are not torn by 
emotional conflicts and cross-currents? Are 
you one person, or are you at war with 
yourself? 


5. Are your manners above re- 
proach? 


Can you introduce one person to an- 
other in the approved way? Can you make 
the two persons feel at home in each 
other’s presence? Do you say “Thank 
you” or “Excuse me” naturally, sincerely, 
and frequently? Are you at home at the 
dinner-table, whether there are few or many 
pieces of silverware beside your plate? Can 
you go to a party and get a second invita- 
tion? Are your manners graceful enough 
that yau are socially in demand? 


6. Have you written your “Decla- 
ration of Independence”? 


Are you free from slavery to bad habits? 
Can you walk with a spring to your step, or 
do you shuffle along? Can you look the 
world in the eye and be unashamed? Can 
you say “no” to alcohol, nicotine, narco- 
tics, profanity, obscenity, and gossip? And 
can you maintain your own personal free- 
dom from these handicaps without sur- 
rounding yourself with a halo of self- 
righteousness? 


7. Are youa choice date, or mate? 


Are you in good standing with the mem- 
bers of the opposite sex? Young man, can 
you invite the prize belle of your town to 
a major event of the year and get a favor- 
able answer? Young woman, do you have 
more young men ringing your telephone or 
doorbell than you can say ““yes” to, and 
yet say “no” so gracefully that the bells 
keep on ringing? Are you qualified to 
judge character and personality in your 
selection of a mate? 


8. Is your family glad when you 
are at home? 


Is your home your castle, or it is just a 
place where you eat and sleep and quarrel 
with the other boarders? Do the members 
of your family “understand” you, or do 
they understand you too well? Is .your 
room kept in a liveable condition? Do you 
treat brothers, sisters, parents, and relatives 
kindly? Do you love them? Do you prac- 
tice genuine fireside fellowship? Do you 
share burdens as well as blessings? Do you 
“stick together”? Could you recommend 
your type of home life to others? 
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9. Are you a good stockholder 
in “America, Incorporated” ? 
Is your citizenship one of positive service 


and enthusiastic patriotism? Do you serve 
your country as if you felt a part owner- 
ship of it, or do you merely “work here’? 
Do you obey laws and help others to do 
the same? Do you understand and study 
our social problems and earnestly seek to 
find solutions for them? Do you vote reg- 
ularly, intelligently, and unselfishly, and try 
to get others to do likewise? 


10. Can you earn a decent living? 


Can you do any one thing well, or do 
you merely do all kinds of work “equally 
poorly”? Have you trained yourself for a 
vocation? Is it suited to the level of your 
talents ? Are you growing in your profes- 
sional or vocational skill, constantly trying 
to serve more fully and more effectively? 
When you work, do you work for the pay- 
check or for the product? Are you proud 
of a job well done? 

11. Can you use money wisely 
when you get it? 

Do you alternate between prosperity and 
poverty? Can you live within your means? 
When you go shopping can you get full 
value for dimes as well as dollars? Have 
you developed the art of “sales resistance”? 
Do you know the qualities which determine 
values in merchandise? Do you studiously 
adapt your purchases to your needs? In 
short, are you as good a consumer as you 
are producer? 

12. Is your flesh as strong as your 
spirit? 

Is your health as good as it might be? Do 
you give your body a square deal? Do you 
give it a fair chance to serve you? Do you 
eat, rest, sleep, exercise, and practice sani- 
tation to the best of your knowledge? Are 
you satisfied with your present knowledge 
of these matters? Do you maintain a high 
level of vim, vigor, and vitality? Do you 
follow quack remedies? Do you prefer the 
radio to the physician as a medical coun- 
selor? 

13. Are you careful to protect 
yourself and others? 

Do you practice “safety first,” or do you 
merely say the words? Do you “stop, look, 
and listen”? Do you drive sanely? Do you 
cross streets cautiously? Do you respect the 
other persons’ rights? Do you, after years 
of education of yourself for a career of so- 
cial usefulness, feel obligated to safeguard 
yourself from accidental death, as a part of 
your program of “conservation of our hu- 
man resources”? 

14. Does your leisure rise above 
the level of mere unemployment? 

Are you easily bored? Are you good 
company when alone? Can you pass a 
happy hour “doing: nothing”?. Must you 
go to a movie if there is a. two-hour 
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“vacuum” in your giddy whirl? Must you 
buy your pastimes at so much per hour? 
Can you make full use of public libraries, 
parks, playgrounds, concerts, art treasures, 
and natural scenery? Have you learned the 
art of meditation? Do you ever stop to 
think? Do you have any sort of definite 
philosophy of life? Are you going any- 
where in particular? Do you ever take 
time off from the rush of events to plan 
your strategy for controlling those events? 
How do you fit into the total universe of 
Nature and Man? 
* * 


Aleohol and Nareoties 


Sicnat Press, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, issued a reference list for 
the study of alcohol and other narcotics, a 
4-page bulletin of great help to teachers. The 
materials are classified, — for the teacher, 
primary, intermediate, junior high, senior 
high and college, church schools, and play- 
lets. 

The Signal Press also issues many edu- 
cational leaflets concerning alcohol and 
other narcotics. Price of the reference list 
is 2 cents. These materials will help teach- 
ers in meeting the plain requirement of the 
California School Code: 

“Instruction must be given in all grades of 
school and in all classes during the entire school 
course, in manners and morals, and upon the 
nature of alcohol and narcotics and their ef- 


fects upon the human system, as determined 
by science.” 2 
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Ways of Dictatorship 


Tz WAYS OF DICTATORSHIP, by 
Chester S. Williams of U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, is not a textbook but throws light 
on many different subjects—history, gov- 
ernment, literature, sociology. Published by 
Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, it comprises 96 
pages, with many documentary photo- 
graphs, and is edited by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education; price 48 cents. 


From every standpoint—-timeliness, au- 
thorship, authenticity, educational value— 
The Way of Dictatorship merits attention. 
The purpose of the book is to help the 
reader understand the ways of modern to- 
talitarian dictatorships. 


Because our people, in general, take liv- 
ing in a Republic for granted and find it 
difficult to visualize life under a dictator- 
ship, special emphasis is placed on near-at- 
hand situations. 


In brief, the reader is led to experience 
vicariously regimentation as applied to 
every phase of daily life and to witness the 
power of propaganda in “luring the 
masses.” 


The Instructor, formerly The Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans, issued its 50th 
Anniversary number in November, 1941. 
This magazine, established in 1891 by F. A. 
Owen in an upper room of a grocery-store 
in rural New York, rapidly took a com- 
manding place in the educational publish- 
ing field. He had full charge of the pub- 
lication and of the F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company, which he later established, until 
his death; since that time his daughters, 
Helen and Mary E. Owen, have been active 
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in the work of the organization. Kenneth 
Plough, now the secretary, was formerly 
in charge of the F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company work in California. Helen Mil- 
dred Owen recently hae been made presi- 
dent of the company. 


* * # 


World Friendship 


Earle M. Green, Riverside; State Governor, 
California Federation of High School 
World Friendship Clubs 


— of World Friend 
Clubs is not a pacifist organization. 
But its members do believe that 
friendliness and understanding are 
better bases for world order than 
tyranny and war. World Friendship 
Clubs are dedicated to the further- 
ing of international understanding 
and brotherhood. If there be no 
World Friendship Club in your school, 


organize one. 


A World Affairs Club can find many 
interesting and worthwhile activities in 
which to engage. Most communities have 
returned missionaries and world travelers 
who can give interesting talks on foreign 
lands and peoples. Every community has 
ministers, newspaper men, civic leaders, and 
instructors who can bring live issues to the 
club and stimulate interest in world affairs. 
A lively club can conduct discussions, de- 
bates, round-tables and panels on national 
and international problems. 


Membership in the State Federation and 
attendance at its meetings stimulate interest 
and give an added sense of importance to 
club’s activities. 


Sponsors and club representatives recently 
met at Chemawa Junior High School in 
Riverside; 80 representatives from 18 clubs 
patricipated. Of particular interest was a 
seminar on Club problems conducted en’ 
tirely by the students. 


Perhaps you desire to encourage student 
activity in promoting the organization of a 
club. If so, have one communicate with 
either the State Student President of the 
Federation, Myron Moreland, of Polytech- 
nic High School in Riverside, or the State 
Secretary, Miss Gerry Smith of Whittier 
Union High School. 


Teachers may address either the Record: 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Guidotta M. Lowe, 
Oxnard Union High School, or the State 
Governor, Earle M. Green, Polytechnic 
High School, Riverside. 
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: 


December 1— High School Principals 
Association of Los Angeles City (Section 
17 ACSSP); regular meeting. Los Angeles. 


December 3-5 — School Broadcasts; 5th 
nnual conference. Congress Hotel, Chi- 
ago. 


December 4-6 — National Society for the 
’revention of Blindness; annual convention. 
Jew York City. 


December 5, 6— California Teachers 
\ssociation State Council of Education, 
30ard of Directors, and State Committees; 
emi-annual meetings. Biltmore Hotel, Los 
\ngeles. 


December 6 — School Librarians Asso- 
iation of California, Southern Section; 
ook breakfast. Savoy Hotel, Los Angeles. 


December 6— Northern California Guid- 
nee Association; fall meeting. Civic Audi- 
rium, San Jose. 


December 6 — California Business Edu- 
itors Association Bay Section; regular 
ieeting. Oakland. 


December 6 — California State Associa- 
11:43 a: ai. 
uncheon at International House, Berkeley. 


ion of English Teachers; 


Mathematics 
Teachers Association, Bay Section; 10:15 
1. m. brunch at International House, Berke- 
ley. 


December 6 — California 


December 7-12 — Institute of World Af- 


fairs; 19th session. Mission Inn, Riverside. 


December 8, 9 — National Association 
of Directors of Vocational Education; an- 
nual meeting. Boston. 


December 10 — Imperial County Teach- 
ers Institute. El Centro. 


December 10-13 — American Vocational 
Association; annual convention. Boston. 


December 13 — California Teachers As 
sociation, Bay Section quarterly Bay Coun- 
cil meeting at Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San 
Francisco. Elections, committee meetings, 
luncheon, reports for the year. 


December 13 — California Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Bay Section, Benefit 
Christmas Party. 


December 13 — School Librarians Asso- 
iation of California; Christmas Dinner 
meeting. Chapman Park Hotel, Los An- 
reles. 


December 15— 150th Anniversary of 
he Adoption of the Bill of Rights; nation- 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


wide observance; auspices Council Against 
Intolerance in America. 


December 22-24 — Glendale City Teach- 
ers Institute. 


December 26, 27 — American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish; annual meet- 
ing. St. Louis. 


December 27-28 — American Association 
of University Professors; annual meeting. 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


December 28, 29 — National Association 
of Biology Teachers; annual convention. 


Dallas. 


December 28-31 — American Library As- 
sociation; midwinter conference. Chicago. 


December 29, 30-— College 
Education Association; 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit. 


Physical 


annual meeting. 


December 29-31— Pan-American League; 
triennial conference. Miami, Florida. 


December 29-31 — Association of Amer- 
ican Geographers; annual meeting. Barbi- 


zon-Plaza, New York City. 


December 29-31— National Business 
Teachers Association; 44th annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


December 30, 31— American Student 
Health Association; annual meeting. New 


Yorker, New York City. 


December 31-January 1— National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics; annual 
meeting. Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


-National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers; annual meeting. 


Barbizon-Plaza, New York City. 


December 31-January 2 


1942 


January 8, 9 — Association of American 
Colleges; annual meeting. Hotel Cleveland, 


Cleveland. 


January 10 — California Association for 
Childhood Education, Bay Section, at Clare- 
mont Hotel, Berkeley. 


January 17—Bay Section, California 
Western Music Educators Conference. 


January 17 — California Home Econom- 
ics Association, Bay Section, Home Eco- 
nomics Women in Business Section. 


January 17—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 


Los Angeles. 


February 4— National Social Hygiene 
Day; 6th annual observance, auspices Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


February 15— Birthday of Susan B. 


Anthony; National observance. 


February 18-21 — National Vocational 
Guidance Association; annual convention. 
Mark Hopkins and Fairmont Hotels, San 


Francisco. 


February 21-26, 1942 — American 
Association of School Administrators; 
72nd annual meeting. San Francisco. 


February 26-28 — California Junior Col- 
lege Federation; meeting. Meets 
jointly with American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Los Angeles. 


annual 


March 14—CTA _ Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 


Los Angeles. 


March 18, 19 — Conference on Children 
and The Theater at Stanford University, 
cosponsored by Palo Alto Children’s 
Theater and Department of Speech and 
Drama of Stanford University. 


March 30, 31 and April 1 — California 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation; annual convention. Sacra- 
mento. 


April 6-11 — Association for Childhood 
Education; annual convention. Buffalo. 


April 10, 11— CTA State Council of 
Education; annual meeting. Board of Di- 
and State Committees, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


rectors meetings. 


April 15-18 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
Hotel Roosevelt, New 





annual convention. 
Orleans. 


May 1, 2— American Council on Edu- 
cation; annual meeting. Washington, D.C. 


June 22-27 — American Library Associa- 


tion; 64th annual conference. Milwaukee. 


May 18-20 — National University Exten- 


sion Association; annual meeting. State 


College, Penna. 


June 28-July 2 — National Education As- 
sociation; annual convention. Denver. 


July — National League of Teachers 
Associations; 16th annual League College. 
At Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. Address Helen F. Holt, 1543 B, 
Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda. 





Suppose you were 


a business man— 


You'd discover in a hurry that your 
own interest is best served when you keep 
the consumer’s interest always uppermost in mind! 


WE'D LIKE TO VENTURE the expert 
opinion, because we deal with them daily, 
that American business men as a group 
are perhaps the most honest and consci- 
entious people in the world. 

They have to be. 


If a business man tries to fool the 
public by getting his prices too high, 
then a competitor comes in with a 
lower price. 


If a retailer gives poor service, 
people leave him and trade at a com- 
petitive store. 


If a manufacturer puts out poor 
quality products or misrepresents 
them, people just stop buying from 
him and the business man goes broke. 

So no matter what a business man 
thinks or what you think about business 
men, the facts are that business men Aave 
to keep their prices, service and quality in 
line or they eliminate themselves. The op- 
eration is automatic. 


It's a great system that protects the con- 
sumer like this and in case you haven't 
guessed it, it’s the American System 
under our Constitution which guaran- 
tees the right of our people to buy 
where they please and which guarantees 
our people the right to make things and 
sell them within the law. 

WHAT TO DO 

Make advertising your buying guide 
because you can be pretty sure that a 
consistent advertiser is keeping his price, 
service and quality in line, giving you full 
value for your money. 

And another thing. Whenyou run into 
one of these smart boys who thinks our 
system is all wrong—just remind him that 
it isn't an accident that we have the high- 
est average income—the highest standard 
of living in the world (see panel) —then 
suggest that HE go into business and see 
for himself how quickly the public 
smacks him down if he pulls against your 
interest, the consumer’s interest. 


OUR AMERICAN SYSTEM IS 
SOMETHING TO BE PROUD OF 


The average aniuat income per person 1s higher here 
than in any country of the wortd. 


NATION AVERAGE ANNUAL 


INCOME PER PERSON 
Japan - $ 61.00 
Russia... ° + 83.00 
Chile . « Gar 
Finland . 105.00 
Germany 289.00 
358.00 
365.00 


390.00 


Canada . 
Australia . . . 
United Kingdom . . . 


UNITED STATES. . . 483.00 
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